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ENERAL WASHINGTON 
was born February the 11th, 
O.S. 1732, in the parifh of Wath- 
ington, in Weftmoreland county, in 
Virginia. His anceftors were from 
England, and fettled in America 
about the year 1057. He received 
the principal part of his education 
from a private tutor, and was taught 
a little Latin and the art of furvey- 
ing. When he was fifteen years of 
age, he entered as a midfhipman on 
board a Britifh fhip of war, then 
ftationed on the coa!t of Virginia; 
but as his mother fhewed a great 
averfion to his becoming a feaman, 
that plan was abandoned. 

Before he was twenty years old 
he was appointed a major; and as 
the French, about the year 1753. had 
made fome encroachments on the 
Britifh fettlements, he was difpatched 
by Lieutenant-Governor Dinwiddie, 
then commander of the province, to 
treat with them and ‘the Indians, 
and to warn them to defift. This 
Vor, IX, 
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fervice he performed with great 
fidelity. 

In i754, the colony of Virginia 
raifed a regiment for its defence, 
which was put under the command 
of Colonel Fry, and Major Wath- 
ington was appointed licutenant- 
colonel. As the colonel. however, 
died that fummer before he had 
joined the regiment, the command 


devolved upon the lieutenant - co- 


lonel. 

After forming his regiment, eftab- 
lifhing magazines, opening roads, 
and various marches, Colonel Wafh- 
ington built a temporary {tockade at 
a place called the Great Meadows; 
and though his forces did not amount 
to four hundred effettive foldiers, 
he fallied out and defeateda number 
of the enemy, who were coming to 
reconnoitre his poft ; but on his re- 
turn he was attacked by an army of 
about fifteen hundred men. andafter 
a gallant defence, during which 
more than one-third of his troops 

‘ were 
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were killed and wounded, he was 
obliged to capitulate. The garrifon 
marched out with the honours of 
war, but they were plundered by 
the Indians, in violation of the artt- 
cles of the capitulation. After this 
the remains of his regiment returned 
to Alexandria, in Virginia, to be 
recruited, 

In 1755, as no officer who did 

_ not immediately derive his commil- 
fion from the King, could command 
one who did, Colonel Wafhington 
relinquifhed his regiment, and ferved 
as an extra aid-du-camp to General 
Braddock, who was {ent to drive 
the French from the borders of the 
Englifh fettlements. Braddock, 
however, was afterwards killed. and 
his army defeated, at the battle of 
Monongahela. On this occafion 
Colonel Wafhington difplayed his 
abilities, by covering a retreat, and 
faving the remainder of the army. 

The fupreme authority of Vir- 
ginia afterwards gave him anew and 
extenfive commiifion, by which he 
was appointed commander of all the 
troops raifed or to be raifed in that 
colony. 

Colonel Wafhington conduéted 
himfelf as a good efficer in defend- 
ing the frontiers, and in 1758 he 
commanded the van brigade of Ge- 
neral Forbes’ army at the taking of 
Fort du Quefne; and by his pru- 
dent conduét, the tranquillity of the 
frontiers of the middle colonics was 
reftored ; but being ill of a pulmonic 
complaint, he refigned his military 
appointment in 1759. 

His health being afterwards gra- 
dually reftored, he married a Mrs. 
Cutftis, who was born the fame year 
that he was. She was a handfome, 
amiable, young widow, pofleffed of 
an ample jointure; and he then [et- 
tled as a planter and farmer on the 
eftate where he now refides, in Fair- 
fax county. After fome years he 
gave up planting tobacco, and went 
altogether into the farming bufincfs, 
In one year he has raifed feven thou- 
fand buthels of wheat, and ten thou- 
fand of Indian corn. His domeftic 


plantation contains about nine thoue 
fand acres, and he poffeifes large 
quantities of excellent lands in {e. 
veral other counties. 

He thus fpent his time in cult. 
vating the arts of peace, but was 
conftantly a member of the allembly, 
a magiftrate of his county, and a 
judge of the court, till the year 1774, 
when he was chofen a delegate to 
the firft congrefs. He was chofea 
again to the fame office in 1775, and 
was likewife appointed by congrefs 
commander in chief of the forces of 
the united colonies, 

His conduét as a General is well 
known. He underwent many hard- 
{hips, dangers, and difficulties, and 
conduéted his military operations 
with fo much {kill and ability, that 
a peace was at length concluded in 
1783, by which thirteen of the Ame- 
rican colonics were eftablifhed as 
fovereign and independent {tates, 
After this he refigned his commif- 
fion, an“ retired to his plantation ia 
Virginia, 

Some time after the peace, he re- 
ceived a diploma from the univer. 
fity at Cambridge, in the common- 
wealth of Maflachufet’s, by which 
he was conftituted a Dofior of Laws, 

General Wafhington is extremely 
regular, temperate, and indutftrious, 
lie rifes, winter and fummer, at the 
dawn of day; generally reads or 
writes fome time before breakfaft; 
breakfalts about feven’o’clock on 
three {mall Indian hoe cakes; and as 
many difhes of tea; and often rides 
immediately to his different farms, 
and remains with his labourers till 
a little after two o’clock, when he 
returns and drefles, At three he 
dines, commonly on a fingle difh, 
and drinks from balf a pint, to a 
pint of Madcira wine. This, “with 
one {mall difh of tea, which he gakes 
half an hour before the fetting of 
the fun, conftitutes his whole fufte- 
nance till the next day. His table, 
however, is always furnifhed with 
elegance and exuberance; and whe- 
ther he has company or not, he re- 
mains an hour at table in familiar- 
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eonverfation, and then every one 
refent is called upon to give fome 
abfent friend as a toaft. 

His temper is of a ferious caft, 
and his countenance carries the im- 

refion of thoughtfulnefs; yet he 

erfe€tly relifhes a pleafant ftory, an 
unaffeGted fally of wit, or a bur- 
Iefque defcription, which furprizes 
by its incongruity with the ordinary 
appearance of the obje& defcribed, 
After dinner he applies himfelf to 
bufinefs, and about nine retires to 
reft; but when he has company, he 

olitely attends upon them till they 
wifh to withdraw. 

His family confifts of eight per- 
fons, but he has no children. He 
keeps a pack of hounds, and in the 
feafon goes a hunting once a week, 
in company with fome of the gentle- 
men of Alexandria. Agriculture is 
his favourite employment. He 
makes obfervations on tie produce 
of his lands, and endeavours to throw 
new light upon the bufinefs of the 
farmer. Linen and woolley, cloths 
are manufagtured under his roof, 
and order and ceconomy are eftab- 
lifhed in all his departments, both 
within and without doors. 

In 1787, General Wafhington 
was chofen prefident of the federal 
convention, that met at Philadelphia 
toform the new conftitution ; and 
fince that time he has been cholen 

refident of the congrefs, with a 
Mey of twenty-five thoufand dol- 
lars, which it is faid he has never 
yet received. Some have pretended 
that General Washington is a native 
of England, but this fcems to be a 
miftake, and it appears that he never 
was in Europe. ; 

To the above account of this ce- 
lebrated man we fhall fubjoin the 
chara€ter of him, as drawn by the 
Mardffis de Chattelux. ‘ Here 
would be the proper place to give 
the pdrtrait of General Wafhington : 
but what can my teftimony add to 
the idea already formed of hun? The 
continent of North-Amcrica, from 
Botton to Charles-Town, is a great 
volume, every page of which pre- 


fents his eulogium. I know that 
having had the opportunity of a near 
infpettion, and of clofely obferving 
him, fome more particular details 
may be expeéted from me; but the 
ftrongeft charatteriftic of this ref- 
peftable man is, the perfe€t union 
which reigns between the phyfical 
and moral qualities which compofe 
the individual: one alone will en- 
able you to judge of all the reft. If 
you are prefented with the medals 
of Cxfar, Trajan, or Alexander, on 
examining their features you will 
{till be led to afk what was their fta- 
ture, and the form of their perfons ; 
but if you difcover in a Freats of 
ruins the head or the limb of an an- 
tique Apollo, be not curious about 
the other parts, but reft affured that 
they all were conformable to thofe 
of a god, Let not this comparifon 
be attributed to enthufiafn! It is not 
my intention to exaggerate; I wifh 
only to exprefs the impreffion Ge- 
neral Wafhington has left on my 
mind ; the idea of a perfe& whole, 
that cannot be the produce of en- 
thufiafm, which rather would reje& 
it, fince the effe€t of proportion is 
to diminifh the idea of greatnefs, 
Brave without temerity, laborious 
without ambition, generous without 
prodigality, noble without pride, 
virtuous without feverity, he feems 
always to have confined himfelf 
within thofe limits where the vir- 
tues, by clothing themfelves in more 
lively, but more changeable and 
doubtful colours, may be miftaken 
for faults. ‘This is the feventh year 
that he has commanded the army, 
and that he has obeyed congre(s ; 
more need not be faid, efpecially in 
America, where they know how to 
appreciate all the merit contained in 
this fimple faét. Let it be repeated, 
that Condé was intrepid, Turrene 
prudent, Eugene adroit, Catinat dif- 
intere{ted, It is not thus that Wafh- 
ington fhall be charatterifed. It 
will be faid of him, at the end of a 
long civil war, he had nothing aith 
which he could reproach himfelf. _1f 
any thing can te more marvellous 

A2 than 
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than fuch a characier. it is the una- 
nimity of the public fuffrages in his 
favour. Soldier, magiftrate. people 
all love and admire him: all fpeak 
of him interms of tendernefs and 
veneration. Does there then exift 
a virtue capable of reftraining the 
injultice of mankind; or are glor 
and happinefs too recently eftablifh- 
ed in America, for envy to have 
deigned to pais the feas? 

““ In {peaking of this perfeé 
whole, of which General Wafhing- 
ton furnifhes the idea, I have not 
excluded exterior form. His ftature 
is noble and lofty, he is well made, 
and exaftly proportioned ; his phy- 
fiognomy mild and agreeable, but 
fuch as to render it impoffible to 
fpeak particularly of any of his fea- 
tures, fo that in quitting him, you 
have only the recolleétion of a fine 
face. He has neither a grave nora 
familiar air; his brow is fometimes 
marked with thought, but never 
with inquietude; in infpiring refpect, 
he infpires confidence. and his imile 
is always the {mile of benevolence.” 

M. briffot de Warville, in his 
Travels through America, gives the 
following account of General W ath- 
ington, and of the place where he 
relfides. ‘* Scarcely had I arrived 
at Alexandria.” fays he, “ when I 
haftened to pay a vitit to Mount 
Vernon, the beautiful feat of Ge- 
neral Wafhington, which is fituated 
at the diflance of ten miles lower on 
the river. To arrive at it, you mult 
crofs a great deal of wood, and after 

affing two eminences, you difcover 
a delightful and elegantly fimple ha- 
bitation. Before it there is a lawn, 
kept in excellent order, On one 
fide are the ftables, and on the other 
a green-houfe and buildings, in 
which the negroes are employed. In 
a kind of farm-yard you perceive tur- 
keys, geefe, ducks, and other kinds 
of poultry. From this manfion, 
which commands a view of the Po- 
" towmac, there is a mofl ezchanting 

rofpect : on this fide the.c 1s avery 
Bich and extenfive pojtico. ‘Lhe 
diftribution of the whole edifice is 


very judicious and convenient. On 
the outfide it is covered with a kind 
of varnifhed plafter, which renders 
it impenctrable to water. Lhe Ge 
neral did not arrive ull the evening, 
Fie returned very much facial 
from a tour into part of his eliates, 


through which he was making a 


road. You have often heard him 
compared to Cincinnatus: the com. 
parifon is juft. This celebrated Ge. 
neral is at prefent only a plain 
farmer, continually employed in 
looking after his farm, as he calls it; 
in improving the cultivation of it, 
and in building barns. He fhewed 
me one which he had ereéted. It 
is an immenfe building, about an 
hundred feet long, and proportion- 
ably broad. It was intended to cone 
tain his grain, his potatoes, turneps, 
&c. Around it he has caufed {ta 
bles to be conftrucied for all his 
cattle, horfes, and afles, the breed of 
which, unknown in this country, 
he is endeavouring to increafe— 
‘This building is fo properly laid out, 
that a man may fill the rack in a 
fhort time, and without any danger, 
The General told me that he had 
built it after a plan fent to him by 
that celebrated Fnglith farmer Ar- 
thur Young, but that he had made 
confiderable improvements. ‘This 
building is of brick, made upon the 
{pot. Except ihe joi’ s and thingles 
which cover the rcof. and which he 
was obliged to purchale. becaule he 
was preffed for ume, all the mate- 
rials were procured in the neigh- 
bourhood. He told me that this 
barn coft him no more than three 
hundred pounds: in France it would 
have coft above as many thoufands, 
This year he had fown feven hun- 
dred bufhels of potatoes. All this 
was new in Virginia, where the 
people have neither barns now pro- 
viuons tor their cattle. 

** His horfes, affes, and .aules, 
were ranging about in the adjacent 
pattures. He told us that he in- 
tended to give to his country the 
example of forming artificial mea- 
dows, which are there fo rare, and 


yet 
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ret fo neceflary, as the cattle in winter 
are often in want of provilions, His 
mules thrive extremely well. Fe 
had a fuperb ftallion, which will 

referve the breed of horfes in that 

rovince. He fhewed us two beau- 
tiful mules, one of which was brought 
from Malta, and the other from 
Spain. 

‘ His three hundred negroes were 
diftributed in log houfes, {cattered 
over his eltate, which, in this place, 
contains about ten thoufand acres. 

«‘ Colonel Humphreys, the poet, 
who lives with him as his fecretary, 
aflured me that his various e'tates, 
in different places, contain all toge- 
ther more than 200.000 acres. 

“‘ The General fent to England for 
an experienced Englifh farmer. to- 
gether with his family, and has en- 
trufted him with the management of 
his whole farm. 

“ In the ‘Jeneral’s houfe every 
thing is fimple. ‘is table is good, 
but void of pomp: regularity appears 
throughout all of his dome tic eco- 
nomy. Mrs. Wafhington prefides 
over the whole. and unites to the 

ualities of an excellent farmer’s wife, 
that imple dignity which ought to 
charattertie 2 woman whofe hufband 
has atted fo diiiing ulned a part on 
the public theatre = She ts remark 
able alfo for that volitencls. and at- 
tention to ftrangers, which render 
hofpitality fo fweet. The fame vir- 
tues are confpicuous in her niece, 
who unfortunately appears to enjoy 
a very indifferent ttate of health. 
You have often heard me blame M. 
de Chattelux for putting too much 
{prightlinefs in the. charafter he has 
Ente of this general. To give pre- 
tenfions to the portrait of a man 
who has none is truly abfurd. The 
General’s goodnefs appears in his 
looks, They have nothing of that 
brilliancy which his officers found 
in them when he was at the head of 
his army ; but in converfation they 
become animated. He has no cha- 
ratteriftic traits in his figure, and 


this has rendered it always fo diffi- 
cult to defcribe it: there are few 
portraits which refemble him. All 
his anfwers are pertinent ; he fhews 
the utmoft referve, and is very dif- 
fident; but, at.the fame time, he is 
firm and unchangeable in whatever 
he undertakes. His modefty muft 
be very aftonifhing, efpecially to a 
Frenchman.* He fpeaks of the 
American war as if he had not di- 
reéted it ; and of his vi€torics with 
an indifference which itrangers even 
would not affe&t. I never faw him 
diveft himfelf of that coolnefs by 
which he is charatterifed, and be- 
come warm but when {peaking of the 
prefent State of America. ‘Lhe di- 
vifions of his country harrow up his 
foul: he fees the neceflity of col- 
le&ting all the friends of liberty 
around one central point, and of giv- 
ing energy to government. He is 
ftill ready to facrifice that repofe 
which forms his happinefs. There 
is no happinefs, faid he to me. in 
grandeur and the tumults of life. 


This philofopher was fo convinced 


of the above truth, that from the 
moment of his retreat he entirely 
gave up'“political correfpondence, 
and renounced all his places—and 
notwith‘tanding this felf denial, difs 
entereilednefs, and mode'ty, this 
alionifhing man has enemics, He 
has been attacked in newfpapers, 
and accufed of ambition and formin 
intrigues, when his whole life, an 
all America. can bear te‘timony to 
his uprightnefs and the integrity of 
his aclions, Virginia, ! believe. is 
the only country in which he has 
enemies: every where elfe I never 
heard his name pronounced but with 
a mixture of refpeét. gratitude. and 
affeftion. The Americans f{eem to 
confider him as their father. Wafh- 
ington, perhaps, is not to be com- 
pared to the moft celebrated war- 
riors; but he is the model of a ree 
publican. He poffeffes all the qua- 
lities and virtues of one.”’ 

BIO. 


* Tacitus has given a portrait of Germanicus, in which we find many traits of Wath. 
ington---Tanta illi comitas in Socios, manfuetudo in biftes, vifu que auditu juxta vence 
rabilis, cum magnitudinem, et gravitatem fumma fortune retineret, invidiam et adragen- 


tiam effugerat. 
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BIOGRAPHIANA; 
OR, ANECDOTES OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONS.» 
Numser IV. 


Cardinal de Ricuettev. 

HE power of the mind over 
ce the body is wonderful indeed. 
“ Mens cujufque eft quifque,”’ fays 
the old Latin pave, To defire 
probably feems the only means of 
fuccefs in moft fituations. This 
iluftrio&s Cardinal, whofe life was 
one continued fcene of exertion of 
body and of mind, was extremely 
fubje& to head-aches. He flept fo 
little at night, that he had always a 

erfon by his bed-fide to read to 
fim. When his phyficians had re- 
peatedly exercifed the utmoft ef- 
forts of their art upon him to no 
purpofe, M. Chitris, his firft phy- 
fician, ufed to fay, “ Monfeigneur, 
toutes nos drogues font inutiles {i 
vous n’y melez pas une drachme de 
Bois-Robert.” Bois-Robert was a 
man of wit, that was in the Cardi- 
nal’s houfhold, and ufed to excel 
in telling pleafant ftories. The 
Cardinal, in his laft illnefs, was fo 
reduced, that he was obliged to 
travel in a litter, carried by twelve 
mien, from Lyons to Paris, yet his 
ftrength of mind never forfook 
him. He gave audience as ufual, 
tran{aéted the bufinefs of the king- 
dom, and gave his mafter, Lewis 
XIII, not many hours before he 


‘died. fome moft excellent dire&tions 


for his condu&. The famous Ca- 
puchin Pere Jofeph, whom the Car- 
dinal employed in many of his ne- 
gociations, and who was a man of 
birth, ufed to be called “ L’Ame 
Damnée du Carl. de Richelieu,” 
from the many dark and intricate 
plans of politics in which he was 
concerned for his mafler Richelieu, 
fent a plan for ere&ting in the town 
of Richelieu, in Poitou, where he 
was born, a college in which all the 
{ciences were to be taught in French. 
The town filled up the view of one 


of the avenues to his magnificent 
chateau; it fhould feem as if he 
had built it exprefsly for that pur. 
pofe. It was a favourite maxim of 
the Cardinal’s, that an unfortunate 
and an imprudent or unwife man, 
were fynonymous terms; and, in 
general, the maxim is a true one, 
The Cardinal affetted to be a patron 
of learned men, yet his ftriking the 
great Grotius from the lift of the 
literary men, penfioners paid by 
his fovereign, does him infinite 
difhonour, Prefteau, in his Hif- 
toria Gallica, thus defcribes the 
Cardinal. ‘ Primum Abbas, de- 
endé Epifcopus, infelix Conciona- 
tor Ae a Chimaris, mentem 
aftus peritioris Literature rudis,” 

he Cardinal wrote a drama, called 
* Europa,” in which having mixed 
too much of his own profeffion, 
politics, it did not fucceed upon 
the theatre of Paris, though the 
Cardinal himfelf was prefent at its 
reprefentation. 

The Cardinal, fays M. du Mau- 
rier, in his Memoires de la Hol- 
lande, amongft his other projes, 
had a great defire to be canonized 
for afaint, having often told his 
confeffor, ‘ Qu’il n’avoit jamais 
commis de Pecheé Veniel.’? He wifhed 
to have the honour of being fup- 
pofed the editor of the Polyglot 
Bible, by M. Le Jay, and of having 
written the life of Corneill. His 
perfecution of the latter illuftrious 
author, is imagined to have taken 
its rife from his refufing to give the 
Cardinal permiffion to deck him- 
felf in his borrowed plumes. Vol- 
taire doubted very much whether 
he was the author of the Teftament 
Politique, that goes under his name. 
The authors, however, of the Nou- 
veau Di€tionnaire Hiftorique,* in 
nine volumes, 8vo, Caen, 1789, 

fay, 


* I cannot omit this opportunity of recommending this book as a very ufeful com- 


pendium of hitory and biography. The asticles refpecting French literature and hiftory. 


are chauincntly well done. 
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fay, that his fecretary left a copy of 
this famous Teftament to the li- 
brary of the Sorbonne at Paris, and 
that there is in the King of France’s 
library, in that city, another copy 
of it, correéted by his eminence 
himfelf in his own hand-writing. 

The Cardinal was a very great 
divine, as well as a great {tate{man, 
and publifhed many books on reli- 
gious controverfy, particularly “ Les 
Principaux Points de la Foi Catho- 
lique Defendus,” and “ Inftruétion 
du Chretién,”’ a {mall book of prac- 
tical piety; both dedicated to his 
fovereign, Lewis XIII, and mag- 
nificently printed at the Louvre 
prefs, in folio. 

The confeffor who attended the 
Cardinal on his death-bed, afked 
him whether he forgave his ene- 
mies; he replied, ‘* I have not any 
but thofe that were enemies to their 
country.” 

Urban the Eighth, however, a di- 
feur des bon mots, faid, on hearing 
of his death, * Se gli é un Dio, 
lo pagara, fe non ch’é Dio, galant 
huomo.” The Cardinal’s defire to 
govern in every thing, and to make 
every thing fubfervient to his will, 
was fo great, that according to 
Madamoilelle de Montpefier, he 
{fpoiled the magnificent chateau he 
built at his retired place of Riche- 
lieu, merely to preferve the chamber 
of the old houfe in which he was 
born.” His maufoleum at the Sor- 
bonne is a moft exquifite piece of 
art; and in one of the chambers of 
that college, there is a whole length 
pitture of him in his Cardinal’s 
drefs, which exhibits him as a man 
of a very animated countenance, a§ 
well as of a moft graceful figure. 
By the fide of it is the portrait of 
his brother, the Cardinal of Lyons, 
who,was drawn out of his retire- 
ment in a Carthufian convent, to 
become an archbifhop and a cardis 
nal againt{t his will, 


Cardinal de Retz. 


The memoirs of this extraordi- 
Rary man are extremely well writ- 


7 


ten, and fupply great information 
to the philofopher as well as the 
politician. Joli, his fecretary, in 
his memoirs, differs from the Car- 
dinal, in the relation of fome faéts, 
Senecai’s account of the Cardinal 
(which is very difficult to’ procure) 
it is faid differs from Joli, as well 
as from the Cardinal’s memoirs. In 
early life he fhewed what he was 
afterwards tobecome, At eighteen 
years of age he wrote the hiftory of 
the confpiracy againft Genoa by 
Fiefque ; and at twenty, when fome 
one afked him if he was not afhain- 
ed to be fo much in debt as he 
then was, owing nearly half a mil- 
lion fterling. ‘“ Why,” faid he, 
‘at my age Cafar owed as much 
again,” ‘Lhe nuns of Commercy, 
to whom his excellence had en- 
trufted his manufcript memoirs, de- 
ftroyed thofe parts of them which 
related to his yallantries. Jamés 
the Second told the laft Duke of 
Ormond, that he had however read 
them in manufcript perfe& and 
complete. The late Lady Hervey 
had in her poffeffion a very fine 
portrait of the Cardinal, and his 
efcrutoire. ‘the countenance is 
more that of an Italian than of a 
Frenchman. His family were in- 
deed originally from Florence, and 
was a very ancient one. One of 
the Cardinal’s amufements in his 
retreat was the genealogy of it, and 
he publifhed a very beautiful vo- 
lume in quarto upon that fubjeé. 
In the latter part of his life he 
refided at Commercy, in Lorraine, 
the family chateau, coming occa- 
fonally to Paris. He lived long 
enough to pay all his debts, (which 
were very great) and looked back 
with regret at his early life, which 
he ufed to call “le temps de fa jeu- 
nelle & de fes egarements. On 
m’a cru vit, faid he, dans ce temps, 
& je l’ai €té beaucoup plus gu’on 
me l’a‘cru.” He is occafionally 
mentioned in Madame de Sevigné’s 
letters as a man of agreeable con- 
veriation in the latter part of his 
life, and as much harrafled with 
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the head-ache. Whilft he was at 
Commercy, he was riding out one 
morning, when he was attacked, 
with fome of his fervants, by a de- 
tachment of Spanifh troops in that 
neighbourhood ; but on hearing his 
name, the officer at the head of 
them got off his horfe, and made 
his apologies to him for not having 
known him, The Cardinal took a 
diamond ring from his finger, with 
which he preiented him, faying, 
* Au moins, Monfieur, que notre 
courfe ne vous foit inutile.” St. 
Evremont fays of him, 11 etoit 
agreable & complaifant, & gagnoit 
tous ceux qui etoient fenfibles, a 
ja politefle, Jamais ami n’a été 
plus chaude, il a mis pour les fiens, 
tes biens & fa vie.” 
Comte Duc D’Ourvarez. 

When this prime minifter was 
one day with his fovereign the king 
of Spain, his majefty remarked how 
little he had done for his country, 
in comparifon of what Cardinal 
Richelieu had done for France. He 
replied, “*1 have had the misfor- 
tunc, Sire, to be more fcrupulous 
re{peéting the means I make ufe of.” 
He appcars to have died moft com- 
pletely of ennui, at his»caftle of 
Loches, after having been diftfiffed 
from. the poft of prime minifter. 
Vhe account of his retreat in Gil 
Blas is true: le Sage took it from 
the celebrated Recondite, of Vit- 
torio Siri, hiftoriographer of France, 
under Lewis XIV. in the early 
part of his reign, When one of 
our ex-minifters was ill, the late Sir 
W. Duncan was fent for, who afked 
what was his complaint from the 
fervant who came to him; and on 
being told that it was a bilious com- 
slaint, “ Alas!’ faid he, “I never 
bee a minifter in my life dif- 

leafed, who was without one.” 
Pord Granville, who was‘’a man of 
wit, as well as of learning, béhaved 
very differently. When he was in 
place, he of courfe laughed at thofe 
that were out, and enjoyed his own 


‘fituation; but even when he was 


turned out, he ufed to laugh and 
make fun of the manceuvres that were 
employed againft him. He appears 
to have been aman of great {pirit and 
exertion ; for when before the ce. 
lebrated treaty of Paris, Mr. Wood, 
the Under-fecretary of State, waited 
upon him for fome advice, refpeé- 


ing the preliminary articles, he 


found him nearly dying, and made 
fome apology for his intruding upon 
him in that enfeebled and miferable 
ftate. Lord Granville replied to 
him by a verfe from Homer, appli- 
cable to his fituation, and gave him 
the information he wanted. He 
died a few days afterwards. 
Co.sert, 

When appointed to the place 
of principal Finance-minifter of 
France, afked the French mer- 
chants what he could do for them, 
by way of increafing and encou- 
raging trade.  Laflez nous faire, 
Monteigneur,” (Only let us alone} 
was their anfwer. Some projeétor 
waited on this Minifter to advife 
him to give up all the poffeffions 
the French had in the Eaft and 
Welt-Indies to the Englifh and the 
Dutch, (who, he faid, were in want 
of territory) and to attend merely 
to the agriculture, trade, and manu- 
faftures of his own country. The 
Minifter drove him out of the room 
in a great paffion. Lewis XIV.on 
the bad ftate of his finances, had 
refolved to abandon the buildings 
of Verfailles, Colbert advifed him 
to continue them, and to give into 
the bargain a moift {plendid féte 
there, to fhew the world that he 
had {till confidence in his refources, 


MENAGE 
Told Cardinal de Retz, who was 
much peftered with verfes during 
the time he was a leader in “the 
Fronde, and who afked him what 
he fhould fay of them, as he did not 
pretend to be a judge of poetry— 
*« Say in general,” replied Menage, 
“that they are indifferent; and 
nineteen times in twenty you will 
fay right.” 
Menage 

















Menage ufed to prefent all the 
French wits and fcholars of Paris 
to Queen Chriftina during her refi- 
dence there; faying of every one 
of them, *“* Madame, c’eft un homme 
de merite.” ‘En verité, Mon- 
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fieur,” faid the Queen one day to 
him, “vous connoiffez bien des 
gens da merite.” ‘ Madam, that is 
a man of merit.” “ Really, Sir, 
you feem well acquainted with men 
of merit.” 


The following Letters, although written above twenty years ago, yet 
being on a {ubjeét which has lately much engroffed the attention of the 
public, will, we truft, be acceptable. 

LETTER rrom GRANVILLE SHARP, tro JACOB BRYANT, Esa. 


CONCERNING THE DESCENT OF THE NEGROES, 


sik, 
eit conceived a very high 

opinion of your abilities, by 
perufing your learned account of 
Egypt, and the Shepherd Kings, 
&c. and as you feem to have 
ftudied, very particularly, the hif- 
tory of the Cufeans and ancient 
Arabians, you can, I apprehend, 
eafily refolve fome doubts, relating 
thereto, which occurred to me on 
reading your book. 

I had always fuppofed that black 
men in general were defcended 
from Cufh, becaufe a diftinétion in 
colour from the reft of mankind, 
feems to have been particularly at- 
tributed to his defcendants, the Cu- 
fhim, even to a proverb. Can the 
Cufhi (commonly rendered Ethio- 
pian) change his fkin, &c. Jerem. 
xiii, 23. and therefore I concluded 
that all negroes, as well Eaft Indian 
as African, are entitled to the 
general name of Cufhim, as being, 

robably, defcended from different 
Shes of the fame ftock, becaufe 
the proverb is equally applicable to 
both, with refpett to their complec- 
tion, though in many refpefts they 
are very different. But in p. 254, 
of your learned work, where you 
are {peaking of the Cufeans in 
general, you fay, that they are to 


be found within the tropics, almoft 
as low as the gold coaft, &c. as if 
you apprehended, that the negroes 
on the gold coaft, and below it, 
were not defcended from Cubh. 

Now, Sir, I fhall think myfelf 
greatly obliged, if you will be 
pleated to inform me, whether you 
really have any particular reafon to 
apprehend that the negroes on the 
coaft of Guinea (from whence our 
plantations are moft commonly fup- 
plied) are defcended from any other 
{tock ? Or whether their defcent can 
at all be traced ? 

I am far from having any partie 
cular efteem for the megroes, but as 
I think myflelf obliged to confider 
them as men, I am certainly oblig- 
ed, alfo, to ufe my beft endeavours 
to prevent their being treated as 
beafts, by our unchriftian country- 
men, who deny them the privileges 
of human nature; and, in order to 
excufe their own brutality, will 
fcarcely allow that negroes are hu- 
man beings. 

The tracing their defcent, there- 
fore, isa point of fome confequence 
to the fubje&t, in which Iam now 
engaged for their defence. I am, 
Sir, your humble fervant, 

GRANVILLE SHARP. 


Mr. BRYANT’s ANSWER To THE Frorecoinc LETTER. 


SIR, 
Moft fincerely wifh you fuccefs 
in your laudable purpofe: and 
Vou, IX, 


Cypenham, 20th October, 1772. 
am very glad to find in thefe vafe 
times, that there is a perfon, who 

me 
will 

















to 


will ftand up in defence of human 
nature; and not fuffer it to be 
limited toa fet of features and com- 
age There is nothing, I be- 
lieve, in my writings, that can 
eile& any argument, which you 
may think proper to urge in favour 
of thofe, whom you would patro- 
nize, 

But to take away all embar- 
rafment, and uncertainty, I will 
give you my opinion upon the fub- 
ject, which you have {tated to me 
in your letter, in refpeé to the 
origin of the Nigrite or negroes. 
You feem to think, that all. who 
are of that very deep tint, which is 
obfervable in the natives upon the 
coaft of Guinea, are the offspring 
of Chus: and all black men in 
general are of the fame origin. To 
this I take the liberty to anfwer, 
that all the natives of Africa are 
more or lefs fwart: and even a- 
mong the negroes there are a great 
variety of tints, from a light cop- 
per colour to the darkeft black. 
All the inhabitants of this vaft con- 
tinent are alluredly the fons of 
Ham: but not equally defcended 
from Chus, For though his pofte- 
rity was very dark, yet many of the 
collateral branches were of as deep 
a die:.and Africa was peopled 
from Ham, by more families than 
one. It was poficiled by fome of 
_ them, as there is good grounds to 
furmile, before the Cufhites came 
into Egypt. 

We learn from fcripture, that 
Ham had four fons, Chus, Miz- 
raim., Phut, and Canaan, Gen. x. 
ver. 6. Canaan occupied Paleftine, 
and the country called by his 
name; Mizraim, Egypt: but Phut 
pafled deep into Africa, and, I be- 
lieve, moft of the nations in that 
part of the world are defcended 
from him: at leaft more than from 


* See Jofephus, Antiq. lib. 1. c. 7. 
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any other perfon. Jofephus fays, 
that Phut was the founder of the na. 
tions in Libya, * and the people 
were from him called Phuiz. 
Libya he underftands, as the Greeks 
did, Africa in general: for the 
particular country, called Libya 
proper, was peopled by the Lubim, 
or Lehabim, one of the branches 
from Mizraim, 

The fons of Phut, fettled in 
Mauritania, where was a country 
called Phutia, and a river of the 
like denomination. Mauritanie 
Fluvius ufque ad prafens tempus 
Phut dicitur, omnifque circa eum 
regio Phutenfis. (Hicrons. Tradit, 
Hebrez.) Amnem, quem vo- 
cant Fut: (Pliny, lib. 5. c. i.jes 
Some of this family fettled above 
Egypt, near ‘Ethiopia, and were 
ftiled Troglodytz, Many of them 
pafled inland, ard peopled the 
Mediterranean country. In pro- 
cefs of time, (after their expulfion 
from Egypt,) the fons of Chus 
made fettlements upon the fea coaft 
of Africa, and came into Maurita- 
niaj Hence we find traces of them 
alfo in the names of places, fuch as 
Churis, Chufares, upon the coat: 
and a river Cufa, and a city Cotta, 
together with a promontory Cotis 
in Mauritania; all denominated 
fram Chus;: who at different times 
and by different people was called 
Chus, Cuth, Cofh, and Cotis. The 
river Cufa is mentioned by Pliny, 
lib, 5. c. 1. and by Ptolomey. 
Many ages after thefe fettlements, 
there was another irruption of the 
Cufhites into thefe parts, under the 
name of Saracens tand Moors ; 
who over ran Africa, to the very 
extremitics of mount Atlas. They 
paffed over, and conquered Spain 
to the north: and they extended 
themfelves fouthward, as I faid in 
my treatife, to the rivers Senegal 

and 


+ Query.—-Whether the Saracens may not rather be fuid to be of the line of Shem, 
as bein deicended from Abraham ?2—~—'l hough indecd, boti: the mother and the wife of 


ithinacl were Egyptians. 
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and Gambia, and as low as the 
gold coaft. I mentioned this, be- 
caufe I do not think, that they pro- 
ceeded much. farther: moft of the 
nations to the fouth being, as I 
imagine, of the race of Phut. The 
very country upon the river Gambia 
on one fide, is at this day called 
Phuta, of which Bluet, in his hif- 
tory of Juba Ben Solomon, gives 
an account. 

It is not poffible to difcriminate 
at this era of time the feveral cafts 
among the black nations, but I 
fhould think, that we may be pretty 
certain, that they were not all 
Cufhim, or Cufeans. The negroes 
are woolly headed; and fo were 
fome of the ASthiopes or Cufhim: 
but nothing can be inferred from 
this: for many of the latter had 
Jong hair, as we learn from He- 
rodotus, lib, 7. cap. 70. We 
find from Marcellinus, that the 
Egyptians were Crifpi, and had a 
tendency to woolly hair: fo that 


this circumftance cannot always be p 


looked upon as a family charac- 
teriftic. 
This, Sir, is my opinion concern- 
ing the people in queftion, which 
I fubmit to your confideration, 
merely as matter of opinion: for I 
cannot pretend to {peak with cer- 
tainty. It makes very litle dif- 
ference in refpeét to the good caufe, 
which your humanity prompts you 
to efpoule, whether the Nigritz are 
Phutians or Cufhites, ‘Lhey are 
certainly the fons of Ham; and, 
what is more to the purpofe, thcy 
are the workmanfhip of God, form- 
edin his image with a living foul, 
as well as ourfelves, Confequently 
they deferve better treatment, than 
they have generally experienced 
from thofe, who look upon them- 
felves as more enlightened, and 
poffeffed of a greater degree of hu- 
manity. I join with you fincerely 
in detefting the cruel trafic: and 


am, with great truth, Sir, your moft 
obedient and moft humble fervant, 
JACOB BRYANT. 

P.S. You are pleafed to obferve, 
that a diftin@ion in colour from 
the reft of mankind feems to have 
been particularly attributed to the 
defcendants of the Cufhim. They 
certainly were very dark; but fo 
were all the fons of Ham. And it 
is difficult to fay, who were the 
darkeft, as it was a circum{tance 
depending upon the fituation of the 
people fpoken of, and upon many 
occult caufes. The fame family in 
different parts varied from itfelf, as 
I have fhewn from Herodotus, 
The facred writers {peak of the 
Cufhi’s complexion particularly, 
becaufe they were moft acquainted 
with it, as being very near Shem. 
There were feveral regions, called 
Cufhan or Zthiopia, one of which 
was upon the confines of Judza, 
near Amelec and Edom; but ttill 
nearer to Midian. Hence the pro- 
het Habbakuk fays in a vifion— 
“IT faw the tents of Cufhan in af- 
fliction, and the curtains of Midian 
did tremble,” chap. iii. ver.7. Thefe 
were the Araba Cufhita, with whom 
the Ifraelites were moft acquainted, 
OF the fons of Phut; and of the Lu- 
dim, Lehabim, and other defcen- 
dants of Ham, in Africa, they had 
probably little or no cognizance, 
excepting only the Mizraim, and 
the thiopians immediately above 
them to the fouth of Syene. With 
thefe they were acquainted. Should 
it be in my power to give you any 
farther fatisfa&tion, I fhall be very 

roud of your commands. 

The whole of what you mention, 
that all Moors, Negroes, and black 
perfons, are from one common 
{tock, is moft affuredly true, if you 
make the head of that family Ham, 
inftead of Chus. Qne remove - 
higher makes every thing ftri€lly 
contenant to the truth, 
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DISSERTATION on tHe 


LITERATURE or ASIA, 


BEING THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE DELIVERED TO THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY, FEB. 1785. 


BY SIR W. JONES. 


Gentlemen, 

It the Deity of the Hindus, by 

whom all their juft requefts are 
believed to be granted with fingular 
indulgence, had propofed laft year 
to gratify my warmeft wifhes, I 
could have defired nothing more ar- 
dently than the fuccefs of your infti- 
tution ; becaufe I can defire nothing 
in preference to the general good, 
which your plan feems calculated to 
promote, by bringing to light many 
ufeful and interefting tratts, which, 
being too fhort for feparate publica- 
tion, might lie many years concealed, 
or, perhaps, irrecoverably perifh : 
my wifhes are accomplifhed, with- 
out an invocation to Camadhénu; 
and your fociety, having already 
pafled its infant ftate, is advancing 
to maturity with every mark of a 
healthy and robuft conftitution. 
When | refle&, indeed, on the va- 
riety of fubjeé&ts, which have been 
difcuffed before you, concerning the 
hiftory, laws, manners, arts, and 
antiquities of Afia, | am unable to 
decide whether my pleafure or my 
furprife be the greater; for I will 
not diflemble, that your progrefs has 
far exceeded my expeétations: and 
though we muft ferioufly deplore the 
lofs of thofe excellent men, who 
have lately departed from this ca- 
_ yet there is a profpeét {till of 
arge contributions to your flock of 
Afiatic learning, which, | am per- 
fuaded, will continually increafe, 
My late journey to Kenares has en- 
abled me to affure you, that many of 
your members, who refide at a dif- 
tance. employ a part of their leifure 
in preparing additions to your ar- 
chives; and, unlefs I am too fan- 
guine, you will foon receive light 
from them on {everal topics entircly 
new in the republic of letters, 
_ It was principally with a defign 
to open fources of fuch information, 


that I long had meditated an expe. 
dition up the Ganges during the 
fufpenfion of my butinefs; but. al. 
though I had the fat:sfa€tion of vi« 
fiting two ancient feats of Hindy 
fuperftition and literature, yet, ill. 
nefs having detained me a conf. 
derable time in the way, it was not 
in my power to continue in them 
long enough to purfue my enquiries; 
and I left them, as A®neas is feigned 
to have left the fhades, when his 
guide made him recolle& the f{wift 
flight of irrevocable time, with a cu. 
riofity raifed to the height, and are. 
gret not eafy to be defcribed. 
Whoever travels in Afia, efpeci- 
ally if he be converfant with the li- 
terature of the countries through 
which he paffes, muft naturally ree 
mark the fuperiority of European 


talents: the obfervation, indeed, isat 
leaft as old as Alexander; and though 
we cannot agree with the fage pre. 
ceptor of that ambitious Prince, 
that “the Afiatics are born to be 
flaves.” yet the Athenian “wom fecms 


perfeétly in the right, when he re 
prefents Europe as a fovereign Prin- 
cefs, and Afia as her Handmaid: but 
if the miftrefs be tranfcendantly ma- 
jeftic, it cannot be denied that the 
attendant has many beauties, and 
fome advantages peculiar to herfelf, 
‘The ancients were accuftomed to 
pronounce panegyrics on_ theif 
own countrymen at the expence of 
all other nations, with a political 
view, perhaps, of ftimulating them 
by praife, and exciting them to fill 
greater exertions; but fuch arts are 
here unneceffary; nor would they, 
indeed. become a Society who feek 
nothing but truth unadorned by 
rhetoric; and although we muft be 
conf{cious of our fuperior advance- 
ment in all kinds of ufeful know- 
ledge, yet we ought not therefore 
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to contemn the people of Afia, from 
whofe refearches into nature, works 
of art, and inventions of fancy, many 
valuable hints may be derived for 
our own improvement and advan 
tage. Ifthat, indeed, were not the 
principal object of your in‘litution, 
little elfe could arife from it but the 
mere gratification of curiofity ; and I 
fhould not receive fo much delight 
from the humble fhare which you 
have allowed me to take in pro- 
moting it. 

To form an exaét parallel between 
the works and attions of the weftern 
and eafiern worlds, would require a 
tract of no inconiiderabie length; 
but we may decide on the whole, 
that reafon and tafte are the grand 
prerogatives of European minds, 
while the Afiatics have foared to 
lofiier heights in the {phere of imagi- 
nation. Lhe civil hrftory of their 
valt empires, and of india in varti- 
cular, muti be highly intere!.ing to 
our comsion countiy : but we have 
a ftill nearer intere + in knowinse all 
former mod:'s of ruling theie ine {ti- 
mable provinces, on tie profperity 
of wh:ch fo much of our national 
welfare. and individual benefit, feems 
to depend, A minute geographical 
knowledge, not only of Bengal and 
Bahar, but, for evident reafons, of 
all the kingdoms bordering on them, 
is clofely conneéted with an account 
of their many revolutions: but the 
natural produftions of thefe terri- 
tories, efpecially in the vegetable 
and mineral fy{tems, are momentous 
objets of refearch not only to an 
imperial, but, which is a charaéter 
of equal dignity, a commercial 
people. 

If botany may be defcribed by 
metaphors drawn from the {cience 
itfelf, we may juftly pronounce a mi- 
nute acquaintance with plants, their 
clafles, orders, kinds, and fpecies, to 
be its flowers, which can only pro- 
duce fruit by an application of that 
knowledge to the purpofes of life, 
particularly to diet, by which dil: 
eafes may be avoided, and to medi- 
cine, by which they may be reme- 
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died: for the improvement of the 
laft mentioned art, than which none 
furely can be more bencficial to man- 
kind, the virtues of mincrals alfo 
fhould be accurately known. So 
highly has medical {kill been prized 
by the ancient Indians, that cne of 
the fourteen Retna’s, or precious 
things, which their gods are be- 
lieved to have produced by churn- 
ing the ocean with the mountain 
Mandara, was a learned phyfician, 
What their old books contain on 
this fubje&t we ought ceriainly to 
difcover, and that without lots of 
time; left the venerable but ab{trufe 
language in which they are com- 
poled, thould ceale to be perfettly 
intelligibie, even to the beft edu- 
cated natives, through a. want of 
powerful mvitafion to itudy it— 
Bernier, who was him{cl! of the fa- 
culty, mentions approved medical 
books in San{crit, and cites a few 
aphori{ms, which appear judicious 
and rational; but we can expect no- 
thing fo important from the works 
of itindu or Mufelinan phviicians, 
as the knowledge, which experience 
muft have given them, of 
medicines. 1 have fecn an Indian 
pretcription of fifty four, and an- 
other of fixty-fix ingredicnts ; bat 
fuch compolitions are always to be 
fufpeéted, fince the effect of one in- 
gredient may deflroy that of an- 
other; and it were better to find 
certain accounts of a lingle leaf or 
berry, than to be acquainted with 
the moft claborate compounds, tun- 
lefs they too have been proved by a 
multitude of fuccefsful experiments. 
The noble deobitruent oil, extraéted 
from the Eranda nut, the whole fa- 
mily of balfams, the incomparable 
fiomachic root from Columbo, the 
fine afiringent ridiculoutly called 
Japan earth, but in truth produced 
by the decoétion of an Indian plant, 
have long becn ufed in Asia; and 
who can forctel what glorious dif- 
coveries of other oils, roots, and fa- 
lutary juices, may be made by your 
Society? If it be doubtful whether 
the lcruvian bark be always efhica- 
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ious in this country, it's place may, 
perhaps, be fupplied by fome indi- 
geitous vegetable equally antifeptic, 
and more congenial to the climate. 
Whether any treatifes on agricul- 
ture have been written by expe- 
rtenced natives of thefe provinces. I 
am not yet informed; but fince the 
court of Spain expeét to find ufeful 
remarks in an Arabic tra&t preferved 
3n the Efcurial, on the cultivation of 
land in that kingdom, we fhould en- 
quire for fimilar compofitions, and 
examine the contents of fuch as we 
can prccure. 

‘The fublime {cience of chymiftry, 
which I was on the point of calling 
divine, muft be added, as a key to 
the richeft treafures of naturc; and 
it is impoflible to forefee how 
grectly it may improve our manu- 
tactures, efpecially if it can fix thofe 
brilliant dyes, which want nothing 
of perfett beauty but a longer con- 
tinuance of their {plendour ; or how 
far it inay lead to new methods of 
fluxing and compounding metals, 
which the Indians, as well as the 
Chinele, are thought to have prac- 
tiled in higher perfeétion than our- 
felves. ¢ 

In thofe elegant arts which are 
called fine and liberal, though of lets 
general utikevy than the labours of 
the mechanic, it 1s really wonderful 
how much a fingle nation has ex- 
cclled the whole world: I mean the 
ancient Grecks, whofe {culpture, of 
which we have exquifite remains 
both on gems and in marble, no mo- 
dern tool can equal; whofe archi- 
tecture we can only imitate at a fer- 
vile diflance, but are unable to make 
ene addition to it, without defroy- 
ing its graceful fimplicity; whofe 
poctry fill delights us in youth, and 
amu! and of 
whofe painting and mulic we have 
the concurrent relations of fo many 
grave authors, that it would be 
iirange incredulity to doubt their exe 
ecllence. Painting, as an art be- 
longing to the powers of the mnagi- 


cS us at a meaturer agcy 


nation, OY What is commonly called 
genius, appears to be yet in its in- 
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fancy among the people of the eaft; 
but the Hindu fyftem of mufic has, 
I believe, been formed on truer 
principles than our own; and all 
the {kill of the native compofers is 
direéted to the great obje& of their 
art, the natural expreffion of ftron 
paffions, to which melody, indeed, 
1s often facrificed ; though fome of 
their tunes are pleafing even toan 
European ear. Nearly the fame 
may be truly afferted of the Arabian 
or Perfian fy{tem; and, by a correét 
explanation of the beft books on 
that fubjeé&t, much of the old Gre. 
cian theory may probably be re- 
covered, 

The poetical works of the Arabs 
and Perfians, which differ fur. 
prifingly in their ftyle and form, are 
here pretty generally known ; and 
though taftes, concerning which 
there can be no difputing, are di- 
vided in regard to their merit, yet 
we may fatcly fay of them, what 
Abulfazl pronounces of the Ma- 
habharat, that, ‘ although they 
* abound with extravagant images 
“ and defcriptions, they are in the 
‘*‘ higheft degree entertaining and 
‘* initructive.” Poets of the greateft 
genius, Pindar, At{chylus, Dante, 
Petrarch, Shakefpeare, Spencer, have 
mo{t abounded in images not far 
from the brink of abfurdity; but if 
their luxuriant fancies, or thofe of 
Abulola, Firdaufi, Nizami, were 
pruned away at the hazard of their 
itrength and majefty, we fhould lofe 
many pleafures by the amputation, 
If we may form a juft opinion of 
the San{crit poctry from the {peci- 
mens alrcady exhibited, (though we 
can only judge perfeétly by confult- 
ing the originals) we cannot but 
thirft for the whole work of Vyafa, 
with which a member of our So- 
cicty, whofe prefence deters me 
from faying more of him, will in 
due time gratify the public. The 
peetry of Mathura, which is the 
Parnaffian land of the Hindus, hasa 
fofter and lefs elevated ftrain ; but, 
fince the inhabitants of the diftriéts 
near Agra, and principally of the 
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Duab, are faid to furpafs all other 
Indians in eloquence, and to have 
compofed many agreeable tales and 
love-fongs, which are ftill extant, 
the Bafha, or vernacular idiom of 
Vraja, in which they are written, 
fhould not be negleéted. No {peci- 
mens of genuine oratory can be ex- 
efted from nations, among whom 
the form of government precludes 
even the idea of popular eloquence; 
but the art of writing, in elegant and 
modulated periods, has been culti- 
vated in Afia from the earlicft ages: 
the Veda’s, as well as the Alkoran, 
are written in meafured profe; and 
the compofitions of Ifocrates are not 
more highly polifhed than thofe of 
the be({t Arabian and Perfian authors. 
Of the Hindu and Mufelman ar- 
chite&ture there are yet many noble 
remains in Bahar, and fome in the 
vicinity of Malda; nor am I unwil- 
ling to believe, that even thofe ruins, 
of which you will, I truft, be pre- 
fented with correét delineations, 
may furnifh our own architects with 
new ideas of beauty and fublimity. 
Permit me now to add a few words 
on the {ciences, properly fo named; 
in which it muft be admitted, that 
the Afiatics, if compared with our 
weftern nations, are mere children, 
One of the moft fagacious men in 
this age, who continues, I hope, to 
improve and adorn it, Samuel John- 
fon, remarked in my hearing, that 
“if Newton had flourifhed in an- 
“ cient Greece, he would have been 
“worfhipped as a divinity; how 
zealoufly then would he be adored 
in Hinduftan, if his incomparable 
writings could be read and compre- 
hended by the Pandits of Cafhmir 
or Benares! I have feen a mathe- 
matical book in Sanferit of thy 
higheft antiquity; but foon per- 
ceived from the diagrams, that it 
contained only fimple elements: 
there may, indeed, have been, in the 
favourable atmofphere of Afia. fome 
diligent obfervers of the cclcftial bo- 
dies, and fuch obfervations as are 
recorded, fhould indifputably be 
made public: but let us not expect 
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any new methods, cr the analyfis of 
new curves, from the geometricians 
of Iran, Turkiftan, or India. Could 
the works of Archimedes. the New- 
ton of Sicily, be reftored to their 
genuine purity by the help of Arabie 
verfions, we might then have reafon 
to triumph on the fuccefs of our 
{cientifical enquiries; or could the 
fuceeflive improvements and various 
rules of algebra be traced through 
Arabian channels, to which Cardan 
boafted that he had accefs, the mo- 
dern hiftory of mathematics would 
receive coniiderable illuftration. 

The jurifprudence of the Hindus 
and Mufelmans will produce more 
immediate advantage; and if fome 
{tandard law tratts were accurately 
tranflated from the Sanfcrit and 
Arabic, we might hope in time to 
{ee fo complete a digeft of Indian 
laws, that all difputes among the 
natives might be decided without 
uncertainty, which is in truth a 
difgrace, though fatirically called a 
glory, to the forenfic fcience. 

All thefe obje&ts of enquiry muft 
appear to you, gentlemen, in fo 
{trong a light, that bare intimations 
of them will be fufficient : nor is it 
neceffary to make ufe of emulation 
as an incentive to an ardent purfuit 
of them: yet I cannot forbear ex- 
prefling a wifh, that the activity of 
the French in the fame purfuits may 
not be fuperior to ours, and that the 
refearches of M. Sonnerat, whom 
the court of Verfailles employed for 
feven y¢ars in thefe climates, merely 
to colleé& fuch materials as we are 
feecking, may kindle, inflead of 
abating, our own curiofity and zeal. 
If you affent, as I flatter myfelf you 
do, to thefe opinions, you will alfo 
concur in promoting the objeft of 
them; and a few ideas having pre- 
fented themfelves to my mind, [ 
prefume to lay them before you, 
with an entire fubmiffion to your 
Judgment. ; 

No contributions, except thofe of 
the literary kind, will be requifite 
for the fupport of the Society: bat 
if each of us were occalionally to 

con- 
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contribute a fuccin& defcription of 
fuch manufcripts as he had perufed 
or infpe&ed, with their dates and 
the names of their owners, and to 
propofe for folution fuch queftions 
as had occurred to him concerning 
Afiatic art. fcience, and hiftory, na- 
tural or civil, we fhould poffefs 
without labour, and almott by itn- 
ei degrees, a fuller cata- 
ogue of oriental books than has hi- 
therto been exhibited, and our cor- 
refpondents would be apprifed of 
thofe points, to which we chiefly 
dire&t our inveftigations. Much 
may, I am confident, be expeéed 
from the communications of learned 
natives, whether lawyers, phyficians, 
or private f{cholars, who would 
eagerly, on the firft invitation, fend 
us their Mckamat and Rifalahs on a 
variety of fubjeéts ; fome for the fake 
of advancing general knowledge, 
but moft of them from a defire, nei- 
ther uncommon nor unreafonable, 
of attracting notice, and recommend- 
ing themfelves to favour, With a 
view to avail ourfelves of this difpo- 
fition, and to bring their latent 


{cience under our infpeétion, it might 
be advifeable to print and circulate 
a fhort memorial, in Perfian and 
Hindi, fetting forth, in a ftyle acco. 
modated to their own habits and 
prejudices, the defign of our infti- 
tution; nor would it be impoffible 
hereafter to give a medal annually, 
with infcriptions, in Perlian on one 
fide, and on the reverfe in Sanfcrit, 
as the prize of. merit, to the writer 
of the beft cffay or differtation. To 
inftrué& others is the prefcribed duty 
of learned Brahmans, and, if they 
be men of fubftance, without re. 
ward ; but they would all be flattered 
with an honorary mark of diftine- 
tion ; and the Mahomedans have not 
only the permiffion, but the pofitive 
command, of their law-giver, ‘to 
fearch for learning even in the te- 
moteft parts of the globe. It were 
fuperfluous to fuggeft, with how 
much correétnefs and facility their 
compofitions might be tranflated for 
our ufe, fince their languages are 
now more generally and _perfeétly 
underftood than they have ever been 
by any nation of Europe. ‘ 


New anv zasy METHOD oF preparinc SYMPATHETIC INK, 


: ee property of this ink is, 
that the writing made with it 


into a glafs veffel, having a narrow 
and long neck, together with one 








upon paper is legible only whilft ounce meafure of {trong nitrous 
the paper is hot and dry; fo that acid, diluted with five ounces of 


by expofing it alternately to the water. Keep the veffel in a warm 
ambiont air, and to the heat of a place, as for example, near a com- 
fire, or even of the hot fun’s rays, mon fire in a room, for about ten 
the writing fo made may be caufed or twelve hours; then decant the 
to appear and difappear at plea- cleareft = of the liquor, and upon 
fure. This ink hasbeen long known the refiduum pour nearly as much 
in the world; but the preparation more diluted nitrous acid, which 
of it, and to procure the proper muft remain upon it in the fame 
materials as defcribed in various, fituation, and for as long a time as 
chemical books, was rather diffi. before: after which the cleareft 
cult: hence we think that.the de- part of the liquor is decanted and 
{cription of the following eafy me- mixed with the other — of the 
thod cannot but prove acceptable to firft operation. Laftly. diflolve two 
our readers, ounces of common {alt in the above- 
Take an ounce and a half of mentioned liquor, and the ink 1s 
zaffar, which may de found at al- made, 
moft all the colour fhops; put it 
Ox 
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BY THE ABBE 
1. HOEVER is acquainted 
with natural hiftory can- 
not be ignorant, that the three prin- 
cipal fyitems refpeéting the genera- 
tion of animals, the fy{tem of the ova- 
rifts, that of the vermiculifts, and that 
founded upon the two:liguors, have 
been transferred, with the neceffary 
modifications, to plants, Some think, 
that the embryos pre-exift in the 
ovarium, others that they are tranf- 
ported thither in the impregnating 
powder, and others believe, that 
they are generated in the ovarium, 
by the combination of two fecun- 
dating principles, the one furnifhed 
by the piltil, the other by the fta- 
mina, 

My chief purpofe being to invefti- 
gate the generation of certain plants, 
1} conceive there can be no better 
Way to arrive at truth, than to fix 
my attention chiefly upon the ova- 
rium, That I might have the greater 
chance of furprifing nature in her 
operations, I determined to examine 
this organ at three different periods ; 
before fecundation, at the time it 
takes place, and afte? it has been ef- 
feted; or, what amounts to the 
fame thing, after the afperfion of the 
pollen. 1 was therefore obliged to 
examine the flowers while they were 
a clofed, when they were in full 

loffom, for that is the feafon of im- 
pregnation, and after the petals had 
dropped. I begin with the {pecies 
denominated by Linnaciis and others, 
Spartivm junceum, rufhy - twigged 
broom, 

II, From the nature of this plant, 
a well as of others without number, 
the flowers of the fame branch are 
not all equally forward, fome being 
in the ftate of a {mall bud—thefe 
ate fituated higheft on the branch; 
others already blown, or about to 
blow—thefe occupy an intermediate 
fituation ; and others again fallen or 
falling—thefe grow on the lovfeft 
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part. The fame branch therefore 
furnifhed matter for various obfer'- 
vations. The fmalleft buds were 
firft to be examined. They are per4 
feétly compat, and form a folid 
body, fcarce a line in length. If 
they be dexteroufly opened with 
fine inftruments, the petals may be 
difentangled and brought into view. 
They are of a light green, without 
any tinge of yellow, which is the 
colour of the ripe flowers. When 
the petals are removed, the ftamina 
and piftil, the organs of generation, 
come into view. The powder of 
the anther may be perceived ; it is 
far from being ripe, as is evident, 
mot only from the extreme minute- 
nefs of the granules of which it is 
compofed, but from its want of vo- 
latility, a property it eminently pof- 
feffes when mature. It is now fixed 
to the anther by mcans of a vifcid 
matter, The piitil, extremely ten- 
der, arifes from the middle of the 
flowers. If its bafe be freed from 
the furrounding teguments, and at- 
tentively examined with a glafs, the 
pod may be feen formed about gne- 
tenth of a line in length. If the 
pod be examined externally, feveral 
tumours may be feen along the fides, 
which, when obferved againft the 
light, are found to be produced by 
granules lodged within the pod, or, 
as I fhall call it, the ovarium. Upon 
opening the ovarium longitudinally, 
thefe granules are found to be feeds, 
of very {mall fize and round fhape ; 
they are diftributed in their natural 
order, in fo many depreflions or 
fockets, and attached by filaments 
‘(appiccature) to the infide of the ova- 
rium, juft as the ripe feeds are in the 
ripe and .dry pods of the plant. 
Thefe feeds are not found, upon 
diffection, to confift of an external 
covet, and a nucleus compoted of 
two lobes, with a germ or plantule, 
as in their mature ftate; but they 

 & exhibit 
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exhibit an apparently homogencous 
fub{tance, fpungy, and like a tender 
jelly. From the reafonable fuppo- 
‘ fition which I formed, that thefe 
are the feeds, it follows, that they 
exift in the ovaria at leaft twenty 
days before the flower is in full 
bloom, or in ather words, before fe- 
cundation. Flowers at lea{t of 
equal fize of another branch, grow- 
ing from the green {tem of the fame 
plant, were not full-blown before 
the twenty-fifth day. 

III. The difle&tion of feveral buds, 
larger by about one-half than the 
preceding, prefented the following 
phenomena. The petals, which 
were beginning to aflume a ycllowifh 
hue, were not now fo clofe and com- 

ae ; and the fecundating powder 
{till adhered to the fummits. The 
ftamina were become longer and 
thicker, as alfo was the piftil. ‘The 
ovarium was not fo {mall, and the 
feeds had grown in proportion ; 
their. fubftance was not fo gelati- 
nous, though it continued {till ho- 
mogeneous and {pungy. 

In flowers a little further ad- 
vanced, the only difference confifted 
in an ieceiee fize of the petals, 
ftamina, piftil, and feeds, Nor was 
there any effential change when the 
petals were expanded, and the pow- 
der of the flamina, being now ma- 
ture, might be fhaken from the an- 
thera by the flighteft agitation. and 
diffufed itfelf in a cloud through the 
air. In the feeds I could not at this 
period difcover either lobes or plan- 
tule, but they were of a greenifh co- 
lour and uniform fubftance, which 
was {pungy and full of moiiture, 
Yet 1 could diftinguifh the lobes 
and plantule in the ripe feeds con- 
tained in thofe pods, which had ac- 
quired a‘ black colour, and were 
grown dry. It was therefore necel- 
fary to infer, that the two lobes and 
the plantule are either generated, or 
rendered vilible during the ripening 
of the f{ceds. Hence, in orde: to 


difcover the generation or the ap- 
pearance of thefe parts, 1 was ob- 
liged to contyaue my obfervations 





till I had gained fome fatisfattion 
upon this curious and interefting 
point. ' 

1 began with the ovaria or 
from which the flowers had fallen 
fome time. In ten days afterwards 
there was no difference. On the 
eleventh fome new appearances be. 
gan to take place in the feeds, Th 
were no longer round, but refembled 
an heart, of which the bafis was ats 
tached to the pod by an appendix, 
and towards the apex, when gently 
comprefied, there appeared a whitith 
point in motion, When the heart 
was cut open longitudinally and the 
infide infpe&ted, this white point 
proved to be a {mall cavity, inclofing 


a drop of liquor, which had been 


made to move by the preflure of the 
fingers. 

‘Twenty-one days after, the pods 
were {tripped of their flowers, the 
cavity, which at firft appeared a 
the apex. was enlarged, and extend. 
ed much farther towards the bafe} 
it was full of a tranfparent liquor,’ 
with which the fpungy fubftance of 
the feeds was alfo moift. On the 
twenty-fifth day the cavity was more 
enlarged, and {till full of liquor; it 
moreover contained a very {mall 
femi-tran{parent body, of a yellowifh 
colour, gelatinous, and fixed by its 
two oppofite ends to the fides of the 
cavity. - 

In a month the feed was: much 
enlarged, and its fhape is changed 
from a heart to a kidney; the little 
body contained in the cavity is in 
creafed in bulk, is become lelfs tranf 
parent and gelatinous, but there ap: 
pears no fign of organization, 

On the fortieth day the cavity, 
now grown larger, is quite filled 
with the body, which delerves tobe 
more particularly examined. It is 
furrounded ,by a thin membrane, 
fomewhat vilcid and tender y after 
this membrane is removed, the body 
appears bare, and without any other 
tcgumenis: it it of a bright green 
colour. and may cafily be aivided by 
the point of a needle into two por 
tions, in whiclvare manifeftly recog 
nized 
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sized the two lobes; within thefe 
we may eafily perceive the plantule 
exceedingly {mall, and attached to 
the lower part. ‘1 he lobes, together 
with the membrane, are aftcrwards 
defended by a hufk or fkin, which 
forms the outfide of the feed. 

The reader will eafily guefs what 
afterwards happened to the pods as 
they grew riper. The lobes and the 

lantule were only more and more 
developed, and by degrees acquired 
greater firmnefs, And in this man- 
ner did the feeds of the broom ar- 
rive at maturity. 
- V. The foregoing obfervations 


.fhew, 1. That the feeds of this {pe- 


cies exift in the ovarium many days 
before fecundation. 2. That they 
remain for fome time folid, and then 
a cavity, containing a liquid, is 
formed in them. 9g. That after fe- 
cundation a body begins to appear 
within the cavity, fixed by two 
points to the fides; and when in 
rocefs of time it has attained a 
_ fize, it proves to be the two 
lobes inclofing the plantule. 4. That 
the ripe feed confifts of two lobes 
adhering to the plentule, and fur- 
rounded by a thin membrane, which 
is itfelf covered with a hufk or 
cuticle. 

Thefe dedu@ions illuftrate the 
Tag ene of the plant in queftion. 

e learn, that the embryos do not 
appear till after the falling of the 
flowers, 2nd confequently not till 
after fecundation, though the feeds, 
Or, to fpeak more properly, the in- 
tesuniénts of the fecds may be feen 
long before. 

VI. Having analyfed the fru@if- 
cation of this {pecies of broom, | 
toceeded to that of the common 
ean, vicia faba. 1 began with thofe 
Which had the finalleft bloffoms. 
They appear externally of a green 
colour, and likewife internally, if 
the tender petals be unravelled; here 
and there, indeed, the green ap- 
proaches to a white. The ftamina 
are vifible ; the antherz, in{tead of 
pollen, exhibit a vifcid gelatinous 
fubftance, The piftil is of a white 
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and green colour; towards the apex 
it is villous, and within the bafe or 
ovarium, if it be infpe‘ted againft 
the light, may be perceived the feeds. 
It may be remarked, that the ova- 
rium of the bean more eafily fplits 
into two than that of the broom, and 
that the feeds of the former plant 
are in like circumftances larger than 
thofe of the latter. The feeds of the 
bean are roundifh, but on one fide 
there is an hooked and fharp beak, 
They are femi-tran{parent, gelati- 
nous, and when opened, are found 
to be folid and without a cavity. 

If bloffoms not quite fo {mall be 
examined, the powder of the fta- 
mina is perceptible; it is found to 
be imbedded in a glutinous fubftance, 
The ovarium having now attained a 
larger fize, contains feeds propor- 
tionally increafed in fize; they are 
neither fo gelatinous nor fo tranfpa- 
rent, but they contain no cavity. 
Other feeds further advanced, and 
belonging to blofioms about to open, 
or already expanded, are in the fame 
ftate. 

The cavity is not vifible till the 
third or fourth day after the falling 


of the flowers; it is then found to’ 


be full of a tranfparent liquor. The 
feeds and the cavity increafe toge- 
ther, and fifteen or twenty days 
after the fall of the petals, the cavity 
contains a body, which, when mag- 
nified, feems to be fplit into two, 
though the obferver cannot be cer- 
tain of this till afterwards; when, if 
he opens feeds nearer maturity, he 
will find them to divide very eafily 
into two portions: Thefe portions 
are manifeitly the two lobes, within 
which is contained the tender na- 
{cent plantule, If the lobes and the 
plantule be treated with extreme 
care, a mucous filament is found at+ 
tached to the plantule, which, after 
pafling between the lobes, is im- 
planted in the fubftance of the little 
feeds. ‘The lobes and the plantule 
are mercly developed in procefs of 
time. ‘Ihey are covered, as in the 
above-mentioned broom, with the 


integuments of the feed, 
C2 Vil. 
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VII. I fhall relate at once my ob- 
fervations upon peafe and kidney- 
beans, the appearances they offered 
being perfeétly alike. The feeds are 
found in the ovarium full formed, 
when the flowers are little advanced, 
and when the buds are yet fcarce 
vilible. “The feeds now feem to 
confift of an homogeneous fubftance, 
and aré without any internal cavity. 
The fame may be faid of them when 
they are become many times larger, 
and when the powder of the an- 
there is ripe. The cavity begins to 
be vifible fome days after the wi- 
thering of the flowers, and in ten or 
twelve days more it is enlarged, and 
a white mucilaginous point, con- 
nefted by a flender filament with 
the feeds, may be perceived in it, 
‘This point is the rudiment of the 
lobes, between which the plantule 
may be diftinguifhed by the aid of 
the microfcope. ,What follows may 
eafily be imagined: the lobes and 


lantule increafe in fize, and the 
increafe implies the growth of the 
feeds which contain the lobes, 

If we compare thefe obfervations 
upon kidney-beans and peafe with 
the foregoing upon brooms and 
beans, we fhall find, that they all 
contribute to prove that the feeds, 
or their integuments, exift before fe. 
cundation, but that the plantule and 
the lobes cannot be feen till after. 
wards. | 

It would therefore appear, that 
thefe refults do not agree with my 
obfervations on amphibious animals; 
for in them I found the fetufes be- 
fore impregnation, But are we im. 
mediately to conclude, that in the 
procefs of gencration nature follows 
two different methods in plants and 
in animals? The principles of found 
reafoning do not permit me to make 
fo hafty a declaration ; they require, 
that I fhould continue my refearches 
on plants, ; 


A putLrosopnicat ENQUIRY into tHe ORIGIN anp PROGRESS 
or COMMERCE, LITERATURE, ann POLITICS; = 


AND THEIR CONNECTION AND INFLUENCE ON EACH OTHER, 


ERE a politician and philo- 

fopher of ancient times to 
yife from the dead, and to take a 
furvey of the prefent ftate of the 
world, the circumftance which 
would firft attra& his attention, 
which would make the deepeft im- 
preflion on his mind, and around 
which all other objeéts would ar- 
range themlelves as their center of 
attraction, is the prevailing paffion 
for commerce. Commercial advan- 
tages are the great fources of war, 
and the fureft cement of peace. For 
thefe, ftatefmen, princes, kings, and 
emperors, employ the whole extent 
of their capacities, and mafs of 
their influence and power. For 
thefe they fight, they negociate, they 
flatter, and-deceive. Commercial 
advantage is ‘confidered as the fu- 
preme good of nations; the grand 
obje& to which all other confidera- 


tions muft give place; the end to 
which all inferior ends muft be de- 
voted and facrificed. The progrefs 
of nations bears, in manifold in- 
ftances, a ftriking analogy to that of 
human life, In infancy and childs 
hood, an amiable fimplicity, and few 
wants but what may be gratified 
without any pain or care, are,nearly 
of kin to the innocence and cafe of 
the earlieft ftages of the earlieft fa- 
milies, tribes, and more extended _ 
focieties of men ; when in the genial 
and generative climates, whether of 
Afia, or the fouthern parts of 
Europe and the northern of Africa, 
or in Chili, Mexico, ‘and Peru, they 
fubfifted on the fpontaneous pro- 
duétions of the earth, and lived even 
in harmony with the tame and do- 
meftic animals, being contented 
with the eggs of the feathered crea- 
tion, and with the milk and os 
os 
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of the fruitful fold, This golden 
age is more or lefs realized in every 
country, and perhaps in every age; 
{nce in every age, nations, or more 
properly families and tribes of men, 
are, in fome quester or other of the 
earth, to be found in every one of 
the different {tages from rudenefs to 
refinement. 

But as, on the approach of pu- 
berty and manhoo |, the appetites 
and paifions of men grow {tronger 
and ftronger, and their wants are, 
of courfe, proportionably increafed ; 
fo the pailions and the wants of 
infant tribes and nations are increalf- 
ed alfo, They become hunters and 
ffhers, aad their blood being in- 
flamed, as it were, by the purfuits 
and the conquetts of the chace, like 
Nimrod, that ravager of early anti- 

uity, they begin to hunt and to de- 
ai one another. For now ideas 
of property prevail, men covet the 
fame things: and among’ favages, 
the firft efforts of rapacity and ava- 
rice are war and plunder, War, 
begun by rapacity, is inflamed by 
emulation and every angry paffion ; 
and plunder, which was the firll, 
becomes, not unfrequently, only the 
fecondary objeét of contention. 

Although war and bloodfhed be 
the moft obvious means by which 
different nations feck to acquire to 


themfelves the property or poffefii- 


ons of others, yet are not thefe the 
only means. Ideas of bartering 


one thing for another, firft {pring 


up among individuals of the fame 
nation, and are afterwards transfer- 
red to the dealings and intercourfe 
of nations. 

So extremely natural are ideas of 
barter or exchange to the human 
mind, that even children and {chool- 
boys, untaught and of their own 
accord, exchange with one another 
their fweetmeats and toys; and thus, 
in their commercial intercourfe, as 
well as in their quarrels, exhibit 
in miniature, the paffions, and the 
purfuits which form and actuate 
mighty kingdoms and empires. 

Whatfoever is molt fought after 


becomes, in rude focieties, the ftan- 
dard or rule by which the prices of 
all things are afcertained: beatts, 
garments, inftruments of war, orna- 
ments, and various articles of food 
and of intoxication, The precious 
metals are naturally adopted in the 
progrefs of commerce, as the eafieft 
means of exchange and meafure of 
the value of commodities, Thefe 
metals are at firft meafured; and, as 
fociety advances, the trouble of ad- 
mealurement is faved, by a fiamp 
imprefled on a particular piece of 
metal, which we call a coin. All 
thefe fa&ts are placed beyond all 
doubt, by written and by oral tradi- 
tion, from the firft records with 
which we are acquainted, the facred 
{criptures, and the writings of Ho- 
mer, down to the lateft difcoveries 
by our countrymen in the Pacific 
Ocean. ; 

Thus it appears, that the great | 
modes in which nations, if we mayw" 
ufe the phrafe, addrefs and corref- 
pond with one another, are war 
and commerce. Thefe, in. every 
ftate, next to the political conftitu- 
tion, are the principal objects. 
And, to return once more to the 
comparifon that has been inftituted 
between the growth and advance- 
ment of individuals and of na- 
tions, as in the heat and fire of 
youth, men are prone to gratify 
their predominant paffions at every 
rifque, and to bear and tend in the 
mott direé&t manner to their objett; 
whereas, in more advanced years, 
they become more calm, cautious, 
and circum{peét in their conduét, 
as well as comprehenfive, both in 
the defigns they have in view, and 
in the means by which they endea- 
vour to accomplifh them; fo like- 
wife civilized and polifhed nations 
do not haftily rufh, like favages, 
into the field of battle, on every 
flight occafion of quarrel, but apply 
themielves, often, to bring about 
their ends by the artifices of intrigue 
and negociation, or at leaft fufpend 
the execution of their fehemes until 
an oportunity occurs when they 

ma; 
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may execute them with advantage. 
We of the prefent age, according 
to the obfervation of the great 
Lord Bacon, are the true ancients. 
The prefent is the moft thoughtful, 
the moft refined, the moft circum- 
fpeét, and political age, that the 
world has ever known, and the 
moft liberal and enlarged in its 
views and defigns. Accordingly, 
whereas in former times, kings and 
heroes placed, like young men eager 
to prove their perfonal valour and 
ftrength in arms, their glory in con- 
— and devaftation, the rulers of 

e prefent times are chiefly atten- 
tive to the arts of peace; becaufe 
thefe, not the moft heroic efforts of 
war, conftitute the seal ftrength or 
refources of a nation: which may 
be reduced to three heads, wealth, 
revenue, and population. Thefe, 
in the prefent advanced ftate of art, 
not the greateft courage of military 

fil alone, are the greateft and 
fureft refources in both offenfive 
and defenfive war; they enable the 
contending parties, by trefh fup- 
plies of men and of ammunition, 
and all neceffary provifions, to 
weary out the adverfity of fortune. 
They: multiply advantages and 
chances in making attacks, and 
form the fureft bulwarks againft fo- 
reign invafion, In making an efti- 
mate, indecd, of the comparative 
ftrength of nations, refpeé& is to be 
had to the manners, as well as to the 
wealth and numbers of any people, 
fince an enervated and unwarlike 
race of men, however numerous, 
and however rich, is but poorly 
age by foreign mercenaries. 

ut it is fuffictent to our prefent 
purpofe to obferve, that a fuperio 
rity in numbers, wealth, and reve- 
nue, are fufficient to caft the balance 
in favour of anv nation, all other 
circumflances being equal. With 
regard to the queftion concerning 
the advantage of virtue over riches, 
of fteel over gold, that is not the 
fubjeét now under confideration: 
although we may obferve, as we go 
along, that that prince is the wileit 


politician, who aims, like the late 
immortal King of Pruffia, to pro. 
mote at once the population, the 
wealth, and the hardy virtue of his 
people, by agriculture. by manufae 
tures, and by military difcipline; to 
convert, as it were, his kingdom inté 
one {pacious and fortified camp, cc 
cupied by an agricultural militia, 

t is not, however, a regard to 
natural ftrength and fecurity alone, 
it is not the confideration that 
money is the grand finew and fup. 
port of war only, that diverts, in {o 
eminent a degree, the modern na- 
tions from war to peace, fiom the 
dangers and the glories oi the field 
of battle, to the pleafures-and emo: 
luments of peace and commerce, 
In order to find out the caufes of 
this phenomenon, and of the mof 
prominent features in the prelent 
countenance or afpeét of human 
affairs, let us trace, from the firft 
documents of hiftory, the gradual 
operation of certain principles in 
the conftitution of man; the effeés 
of thefe as they have been influenced 
by circumftances and fituations, and 
by thofe various difcoveries and ac- 
cidents, which have, efpecially in 
thefe latter ages, produced fuch im- 
portant moral and political revolu- 
tions. 

The force or impetus of the mind, 
which is one fimple and undivided 
fubftance, is dire€ted to four dif- 
ferent objedts: animal pleafure ; fo» 
cial pleafure ; {uperiority or dif- 
tinétion; and the attainment of 
knowledge. Let us confider briefly 
the uniform operation of the pal- 
fions that urge us onward in thé 
purfuit of thefe, amidft the viciffi- 
tudes of nations, and the effeés they 
lave produced on the prefent poli- 
tical fy@em of the world, 

There ts a pleafure, according to 
fome obfervers on nature, in mere 
exiftence and good health; and this 
they conceive to be the pleafure of 
the loweft orders of animals, as oy 
ters, and other fhell-fith, devoid of 
the power of felf-motion and of 
every other fenfe, befides that of 

touch. 
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touch. It is evident, that it is im- 
fible to influence fuch beings by 
any other medium than that of ad- 
miniftering or depriving them of 
the juices which furnifh their ordi- 
nary nourifhment: they are wholly 
beyond the reach of luxury and re- 
finement, and obftinately adhere to 
the ftate and pofition in which they 
were originally placed by the hand 
of nature. But animals endowed, 
befides the fenfe of touch, with that 
of fmelling, tafting, hearing, and 
fecing, become members of a very 
extenfive fy{tem, and are capable of 
being influenced by a vaft variety 
of objetts, and undergoing many 
changes and deviations from the 
fimpleft ftate of exiftence. A dog, 
for example, a carnivorous animal 
that naturally roams through the 
woods and forefts in queft of prey, 
is, through the medium of his fenfes, 
domefticated and adopted, as it 
were, into the fociety of man, He 
changes his natural habits and in- 
clinations; he lives on other food 
than flefh; he foregoes the pleafures 
and the fatigues of the chace; he 
becomes the guardian of the very 
flock his’ nature prompts him to 
attack and devour; and is, in all 
things, obedient to the command 
of his matter. Is it not natural, 
therefore, to imagine, that the plea- 
{ures and the pains of fenfe, a defire 
after the former, and an averfion to 
the latter, nuit alter the condition 
and charaéter of man, placed in a 
fituation fo highly elevated above 
that of the moft fagacious of the 
brute creation, and that commands 
afphere, replete with fo many ob- 
jetts of fenfe to be purfued, and to 
be avoided ? Thus even in the 
loweft principles of their mind, 
even in fenfation itfelf, mankind 
have in their nature the {ceds of 
improvement, and of progreffion 
from rudenefs to delicacy of tafte, 
The pleafures of luxury lead on to 
the profits of commerce; for with- 
out the latter, the former cannot be 
attained. The delicacy and the in- 


duttry of men being once awakened, 
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and mutually a€ting, and re-a&ing 
on each other, carry them on to 
ftill farther and farther improve- 
ments in all the branches of foreign 
as well as of domeftic trade and 
manufaQures, Luxury, even of 
the loweft kind, the luxury even 
of the table, and of commodious 
accommodation in cloaths, houfes, 
and various kinds of furniture and 
equipage, roufes men from their 
natural indolence, and prefenting 
the more opulent part of the nation 
with objefts of luxury which they 
never before dreamed of, excites in 
them a defire of a more pleafurable 
way of life than what their anceftors 
ever enjoyed. 

But all the excitement of this 
lower {pecies of luxury is extremely 
infignificant to that ftimulus ta in- . 
duftry, which is occafioned by the 
focial principles in our nature, and 
our natural love of fuperiority and 
diftin@ion. The moft fplendid ta- 
bles, furniture and equipage, the » 
richeft drefs, the moft coftly jewels? 
lofe all their relifh, and ficken and 
wither in the languifhing and fa- 
tiated eye of the indifferent pof- 
feffor, if his vanity is not kept alive 
and fupported by the fympathy and 
admiration, and even envy of his 
fellow men. Thefe give the true 
relifh to the fumptuous banquet, in 
the judgment of him who beftows 
it: thefe give all its brilliancy to 
the moft magnificent apparel, and 
all its luftre to the ruby and dia- 
mond. 

Now this luxury or delicacy of” 
tafte in matters of fenfe; this focial 
reference of every thing to the judg- 
ment and fympathy, and participa- 
tion of our fellow men: all thefe 
principles of induftry and -com- 
merce undoubtedly exifted in an- 
cient times, and in the middle ages, 
as well as at the prefent moment. 
That ardour of trade, therefore, 
which diftinguifhes the prefent ge- 
neration, is to be accounted for, not 
by thefe principles taken alone, but 

by thefe as they are modified by 
other cacumftances. Men are not 
now 













now morc fenfual, more gay, more 
focial, or more vain, than they were 
in former times: but men and na- 
tions, with all the principles and 
paffions about them that ever im- 
pelled mankind,to the various ex- 
ertions of induftry, have, at the 
prefent moment, more experience 
than their anceflors, more know- 
ledge, more treedom. The aggre- 
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FROM HIS APPENDI 


I" would appear that this bird is 

part of a large tribe, the greate{t 
variety in which lies in his beak 
and horn. The horn he wears 
fometimes upon the beak, and fome- 
times upon the forehead above the 
root of the beak. Thefe are the only 
parts that appear in colleétions. In 
the eaft part of Abyflinia it is called 
Abba Gumba, in the language of 
Tigré ; on the weftern fide of the 
Tacazzé it is called Erkoom; the 
firft of its names is apparently from 
the groaning noile it makes, the {e- 
cond has no fignification in any lan- 
guage that I know. 

At Ras el Feel, in my return 
through Sennaar, I made a drawing 
from a very entire bird, but {lightly 
wounded ; it was in that country 
called Teir el Naciba, the bird of 
deiiiny. This bird, or the kind of 
it. is by naturalifts called the Indian 
crow, or raven; for what reafon it 
is thus claffed is more than I can 
tell. The reader will fee, when I 
defcribe his particular parts, whe- 
ther they agree with thofe of the 
raven or not. There is one cha- 
ratteriftic of the raven which he 
certainly has, he walks, and does 
not hop or jump in the manner that 
many others of that kind do; but 
then he, at times, runs with very 
great velocity, and, in running, ver 
much refembles the turkey, or buf- 
tard, when his head is turned from 
you. 
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{ To be continued. } 


gate or united force of fuperior ex: 
“seen knowledge, and liberty, 
uperadded to the natural fenfuality, 
fociability, and ambition of human 
nature, is the caufe why the prefent 
age is diftinguifhed from all others, 
by an ardent purfuit of commerce; 
and why princes and kings appear 
in the charaéters of carriers, fhop- 
keepers, and fhip-matters, 


THE ERKOOQOM. 
BRUCE. 


xX TO HIS TRAVELS, 


The colour of the eye of this bird 
is of a dark brown, or rather reddifh 
calt; but darker {till as it approaches 
the pupil; he has very large eye- 
lafhes, both upper and lower, but 
efpecially his upper. From the 
point of the beak to the extremity 
of the tail is three feet ten inches; 
the breadth from one point of the 
wing to the other extended, is fix 
feet, and the length twenty-two 
inches, The length of the neck ten 
inches, and its thicknefs three inches 
and a half; the length of the beak, 
meafuring the opening near the head 
{traight to the point, ten inches; 
and trom the point of the beak to 
the root of the horn, feven inches 
and three-eighths. ‘Uhe whole length 
of the horn is three inches and a 
half. The length of the horn from 
the foot to the extremity where it 

joins the beak, is four inches, The 
thicknefs of the beak in front of the 
opening is one inch and _feven- 
eighths, The thicknefs of the horn 
in front is one inch and five-eighths, 
The horn in height, taken from the 
upper part of the point to the beak, 
two inches. The length of the 
thighs feven inches, and that of the 
legs fix inches and five-eighths, The 
thicknefs in profile feven lines, and 
in front four lines and a half. It 
has three toes before and one behind, 
but they are not very ftrong, nor 
{eemingly made to tear up carcafes, 
The length of the foot to the hinder 
toe 
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Account of the Erkoom. 


tot isone inch fix linés, the inner- 
moft is one inch feven lines, the 
_middlé two inches two lines, and 
the laft outer one two inches one 
line. 

This bird is all of ablack, or ra- 
ther black mixed with foot-colour; 
the large feathers of the wing are 
ten in number, milk-white both 
without and within. The tip of his 
wings reaches very nearly to his 
tail; his beak and head meafured to- 
gether are eleven inches and a half, 
and his head three inches and a 
quarter. At his neck he has thofe 

rotuberances likethe Turkey-cock, 

which are light-blue, but turn red 
upon his being chafed, or in the 
time the hen is laying. 

I have feen the Erkoom with 
eighteen young Ones; it runs upon 
the ground much more ie | 
than it flies, but when itis raifed, 
flies both ftrong and far. It hasa 
rank fmell, and is faid to live in 
Abyffinia upon dead carcafes. I 
never faw it approach any of thefe; 
and what convinces me this is un- 
true, is, that I never faw one. of 
them follow the army, where there 
was always a general affembly of all 


the birds of prey in Aby ffinia. 
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It was very eafy to fee what was 
its food, by its place of rendezvous, 
which was in the fields of teff, upon 
the tops of which are always a num- 
ber of green beetles; thefe he {trips 
off by drawing the ftalk through 
his beak, and which operation wears 
his beak fo that it appears to be fer- 
rated; and, often as I had occafion 
to open this bird, I never found in 
him any thing but the green {carra- 
beus, or beetle. . He has a putrid or 
ftinking {mell, which I fuppofe is 
the reafon he has been imagined to 
feed upon carrion. 

The Erkoom builds in large, thick 
trees, always, if hecan, near churches; 
has a covered neft like that of a mag- 
pie, but four times as large as the 
eagle’s. It places its neft firm upon 
the trunk, without endeavouring to 
make it high from the ground; the 
entry is always on the eaft fide, It 
would feem that the Indian crow of 
Bontius is of this kind: it is diffi- 
cult, however, of belief, that his 
natural food is nutmegs; for there 
f{eems nothing in his ftruéture or in- 
clination, which is walking on the 
ground, that is neceffary or conve- 
nient for taking fuch food, 
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( Continued from Page 424, Vol. VIII. ) 


N 1772, the Ealt-IndiaCompany’s 
affairs were in fuch a fituation, 
notwithftanding their acquifition of 
territory, that a bankruptcy was ap- 
prehended. The country they had 
acquired was waited and depopu- 
lated, their treafury empty, the an- 
nual {ums due to government un- 
paid, and the bills drawn from 
engal were becoming due. ‘The 
direttors having procured a loan for 
the prefent purpofe from the Bank 
of England, applied to Parliament 
for relief. Parliament permitted 
them to borrow 1,400,000/. and ap- 
pointed a committee to enquire into 
their affairs. A bill was brought in 
Vou, IX. 


to regulate the Company’s affairs, 
by which the right of voting was 
taken from proprictors of 5001. {tock, 
and limited to fuch as poffetfed 1 000/. 
A fupreme court was ettablifhed, 
and a general fuperintending coun 
cil conitituted: it was alfo enadted, 
that the Company’s correfpondence 
fhould be laid before the Secretary 
of State, or Lords of the Treafury. 
Mr. Haftings was appointed Gover- 
nor General; General Clavering, 
Colonel Monfon, Meffrs. Barwell 
and Francis, of the fupreme council, 
to hold the fame for hve years from 
their arrival at Bengal, removeable 
only by the king. Mefirs. iaftings 
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and Barwell being at Bengal at the 
time of their appointment, the other 
three embarked for that place in 
April 1774, and arrived in Otober. 

Qn holding the firft council, Mr. 
Haftings laid before his colleagues 
the ftate of affairs; but thefe gentle- 
men were much furprized to find, 
that the Company's powers had been 
wantonly applied to oppreffion ; in- 
ftcad of a pacific fyftem, the Englifh 
army was employed, againft the Ro- 
hillas, The three ncw members 
boldly arraigned this expedition, 
which was as warmly defended by 
Mr. Hattings. Various other caufes 
of complaint appeared; but as they 
make the fubjett of the articles of 
impeachment againft Mr. Hattings, 
and are before the higheft tribunal, 
we fhall not enter into them. 

The nabob Sujah ul Dowlah died 
in 1775, and was fucceeded by his 
fon Afoph ul Dowlah, with whom 
a new treaty was made, in which the 
provinces of Corah and Allahabad 
was guaranteed to him; but the fub- 
fidy paid for the fervice of the bri- 
gade of Englifh was to be encreafed, 
and the Company was to be invefted 
with the polleffion of the diftricts 
under Cheyt Sing. 

The natives feeing the new coun 
cil labouring to reform abufes, took 
courage, and brought many com- 
plaints againft the old adminiftra- 
tion, The conduét of the counfel- 
lors reflected ftrongly on Mr. Hatft- 
ings. Accufation upon accufation 
were brought again{ft him; to fome 
of which, availing himfelf of his pri- 
vilege as Governor, he difdained to 
reply.. Among thofe who preferred 
thofe complaints, was the unfortu- 
nate rajah Nundcomar, who pub- 
licly charged Mr. Haitings with re- 
ceiving from him, and other pertons, 
various fums of money. This evi- 
dence appeared fatisfa€tory to the 
majority of the council, The matter 
now became ferious; Haftings or 
Nundcomar mutt fall. A charge of 
confpiring again{t Mr. Haftings was 
laid againit the rajah, for which he 
was tried and acquitted; but he was 


not permitted to efcape thus, He 
was {oon after capitally indi&ed for 
forgery, tried upon an ex poft fatto law, 
and, although a refpite was applied 
for till his Majefty’s pleafure was 
known, hanged, 

Haftings’s fituation was now truly 
critical, He had, by means of an 
agent, the late Lachlan Maclane, 
fignified his defire to refign his of. 
fice, which refignation was formall 
accepted; but when he feund the 
con{fequences that would attend fuch 
refignation, and General Clavering, 
who by the at was to fucceed, as 
next tm council, required him to fur 
render the keys of Fort William, he 
refufed; afferting he had not refign- 
ed, and declaring he would maintain 
his authority. 

Colonel Monfon being dead, the 
council were divided; Mr. Francis 
adhered to General, Clavering, and 
Mr. Barwell to Mr. Haftings, The 
parties affembled feparately, and 
every thing tended to confufion, 
A civil war would have becn the 
confequence, but the Judges of the 
fupreme court declared that Mr. 
Haftings’s refignation was not valid, 
This put an end to the decifion, and 
Mr. Haftings paffed feveral refolu- 
tions, tending to ftigmatize his op- 
ponents, 

From internal difcord, we muf 
now turn to external hoftility. The 
three people whe divide the power 
of Hindoftan, are the native Hin- 
doos, the Mahomedan invaders, and 
the Englifh. The power of the 
Mogul exifts only in idea, and con- 
fequently thefe three powers. have 
now to ilrive for the maftery; for 
until fome one of them preponderate, 
this unhappy country will never en- 
joy peace. Among the Hindoo 
powers {till exifting, the Mahrattas 
are the mott formidable. Their ter- 
vitories extenfive, their laws mild, 
their refources great, and their forces 
numerous and good, They inhabit 
the mountains and weftern divifion 
of India. ‘This empire is governed 
by feveral rajahs, one of which is 
ciicemed fovereign, and is called the- 
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Ram-rajah, in whofe name all bu- 
finefs is carried on, but his govern- 
ment is merely nominal. Under 
him is the Peifhwa, who fomctimes 
has the different rajahs ating under 
him, and fometimes an oppofition 
roduces hoftilities. The ram-ra- 
jah’s council are Bramins, who 
uniting the power of the prieft and 
olitician, are objeéts of facred ve- 
neration, As the Mogul empire 
grew weak, that of the Mahrattas 
athered {trength. Their armies are 
fo numerous, that it is faid they can 
bring 400,000 well appointed ca- 
valry into the field, Under the 
predeceffor of the prefent rajah the 
government was vigorous, but this 
man being weak and effeminate, the 
Peifhwa ufurped the fovercignty, 
fixed his court at Poonah, and kept 
his mafter at a place called Settarah, 
where he lived, deftitute of power, 
but receiving all the external ho- 
mage due to his rank, Bajirow, 
who firft affumed this power, left 
two fons, Balajei Row, who fuc- 
ceeded as Peifhwa, and Ragoba, or 
Ragaunaut Row, who had the com- 
mand of a province. 

Balajei died, leaving Madarow, 
his fon, only eighteen years old, 
who immediately aflumed the reins 
of government: but Ragoba de- 
manded the regency, and being join- 
ed by the fubah of the Decan, beat 
his nephew in battle, and was in- 
vefted with the peifhwafhip. Soon 
after his tide of fortune changed, 
and he was feized and imprifoned ; 
in which fituation he continued un- 
til his nephew was near expiring. 
The latter, on his death-bed, releafed 
him, and recommended his brother 
Narrain Row to his care. Rago- 
naut fucceeded accordingly; but by 
the machinations ‘of his enemies, was 
once more deprived of power, and 
thrown into prifon. His nephew 
Narrain was foon after plas er 
leaving an infant fon; and fome of 
the Bramin council joining the party 
of the infant rajah, foon obliged Ra- 
goba to quit Poonah: he took refuge 
at Bombay, Sindia and Iolkar, 


two Mahratta chiefs, who rule over 
the province of Malva, took part 
alfo with the young Peifhwa. It 
muft be obferved, that Berar is alfo 
a Mahratta ftate, and was then un- 
der the fovereignty of Moodajce 
Boofla, who ruled in friendfhip 
with, but independent of the govern- 
ment ‘of Poonah. 

The Bombay prefidency efpoufed 
the caufe of Ragoba, and highly in- 
cenfed the Mahrattas. They pre- 
pared for war, and invaded the ene- 
my’s country, with a view to gain 
pollefion of Salfet and Baffein. 
At the fame time Colonel Wedder- 
burn was difpatched again{t Baroach, 
the nabob of which had eluded a 
demand made by the council; this 
was attended with fuccefs, and Sal- 
fet and Baflein foon after reduced. 
Ragoba entered into a treaty with 
the council of Madras, and ftipu- 
lated to cede fome valuable territo- 
ries, on condition of receiving af- 
fiftance. Thefe troops were fent 
under Colonel Keating ;_ but before 
they could join Ragoba, the Mah- 
rattas had given him a complete de- 
feat. He fled to Surat, from whence 
he joined Keating, April 19, 1775. 
Many of the Mahratta chiefs grew 
difcontented, and Ragoba’s affairs 
took a favourable turn. The fleet 
equipped by the Mahrattas was to- 
tally defeated, and a vakeel was 
fent to Bombay to treat of peace: 
at which time, a pofitive order came 
from the council of Bengal, to with- 
draw the troops, and put an end to 
hoftilities. ‘The council alfo fent 
Colonel Upton to treat with the 
Poonah minifters. The Colonel re- 
paired to Poonah, and after a long 
negociation, acquainted the fupreme 
council, that all hopes of a treaty 
was at anend, The fupreme coun- 
cil direétly prepared for war; but a 
letter from their envoy brought the 
pleafing news of an accommodation, 
By this treaty the Company were 
fecured in the poileflion of Salfet 
and the adjacent iflands, the city 
and purgannah of Baroach, and:a 
difirié& in its vicinity, the whole 
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roducing 100,000l. clear annually. 
Ragoba’s troops were to be difperfed, 
and he was to retire into the heart 
of the Mahratta dominions with a 
penfion. The Company were bound 
not to.affift the enemies of the Mah- 
rattas, and were to receive twelve 
lacks, as the expences of the war. 
As this treaty was concluded con- 
trary to the opinion of the Bombay 
council, they procraltinated in every 
ftep. Ragoba alfo refufed to accede 
to the terms ftipulated for him, and 
ftill kept his troops together. This 
circumflance gave great offence, and 
the year 1776 was {pent in fruitlefs 
altercation. 

By the death of General Claver- 
ing and Colonel Monfon, the power 
‘in Bengal wholly fell into the hands 
of Mr. Haftings; and foon after an- 
other event happened, which was 
attended with ferious confequences, 
A commiffioner from France ar- 
rived at the court of Poonah, In- 
telligence of this was fent to the 
Bombay prefidency, who imme- 
diately dire€ted their agent to con- 
cert meafures with fome confpirators 
in favour of Ragoba. Of this the 
Governor Gencral approved, who 
alfo made fome additional claims on 
the Mahrattas, not warranted by 
treaty. At this time the fupreme 
council planned the defign of march- 
ing a firong force through the in- 
terior parts of this great continent. 
A variety of powerful objeétions 
were advanced againft this meafure, 
but were over-ruled. and an army of 
feven thoufand effe&tive men march- 
ed to the Mahratta frontiers, May 
1778, They paffed the Jumna in 
boats, under the fire of their artil- 
lery, being oppofed by a body of 
horfe, and found Calpy abandoned 
on their approach ; from whence the 
army marched on the 3d of June, a 
day in which, from exceffive heat, 
between three and four hundred 
men perifhed by thirft and fatigue. 
Colonel Leflic, the commander, dy- 
ing, was fucceeded by Colonel God- 
dard; and the army being attended 
by an agent of Ragoba’s, levied mo- 


neyinhisname. Mr. Haflings now 
weap a treaty with the rajah of 
erar, to fupport him in his claim 
to the throne of the ram-rajah, who 
had lately died without iffue, and 
alfo in his pretenfion on the vice. 
royalty of the Decan. This was at 
once abandoning the caufe of Ro. 
goba. The propofal was warmly 
oppofed, and carried in council by 
the prefident’s cafting vote only, 
‘The Bombay prelidency declared 
the treaty of Poorunder void, and 
advanced an army for Poonah, with 
whom Ragoba marched. A feene 
of devaftation marked the route of 
this camp ; fixty thoufand horfe in. 
tercepting them, a retreat became 
neceffary ; but on the 12th of Jan,’ 
1779, they found themfelves fur. 
rounded and affaulted on all fides, 
A®dreadful confliét enfued. and at 
length the Englifh were viétorious 
for the moment, making a dreadful 
flaughter of the Mahrattas; but next 
day a retreat was found imprattica- 
ble, and a convention of courfe pro- 
pofed. The only terms the gene. 
rous Mahrattas required were, that 
Ragoba and the Englifh conquefts 
on that fide of India fhould be given 
up; that the treaty made formerly 
with Balajei Row fhould be ob- 
ferved, and the Bengal army returm, 
But as the committee that attended 
the army were incompetent to bind, 
without the confent of the fupreme 
council, two gentlemen were left as 
hoftages; the army marched back to 
the coaft, and embarked for Bombay, 
The rajah of Berar Madajee 
Boofla entered warmly as a mediator 
into this difpute. He procured the 
difmiffion of the French agent, St. 
Lubin, from Poonah, and uled his 
influence with the Englifh govern- 
ment to induce them to recal God- 
dard’s army, but declined the throne 
of the ram-rajah. Goddard mean- 
while reached the frontiers of Berar, 
and was there fupplied with fuch 
neceflaries as the fatigues and embar- 
raffments of his march had rendered 
neceflary. He continued his march 
for Burrampore, and thence to Surat, 
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The Bombay prefidency now pub- 
licly difavowed the treaty with the 
Mahrattas, which was confirmed by 
the {upreme council ; however, Ge- 
neral Goddard was {ent to treat with 
them, and Madajee Boofla kindly 
offered his mediation. Mean time 
Ragoba cfcaped, and fought an afy- 
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lum with the Englifh.. The Peifhwa 
and Madajee Scindia exprefled them- 
felves much inclined to peace, in 
order to have an opportunity to at- 
tack Hyder Ally, but yet the nego- 
ciation {cemed not likely to fuccced, 
owing to the delays of the court of 
Poonah. 


{ To be continued. } 


ACCOUNT or tre ISLAND or JUNK CEYLON. 


BY THOMAS FORREST, ESO. 


HE Ifland Jan Sylan (called 
T Junk Ceylon in our maps) 
is fituated on the eaft fide ‘of the 
Ray of Bengal, and is divided from 
the continent by a narrow ifthmus 
of {and about a mile in length, and 
half a mile in breadth, which ifthmus 
is covered only at high water (the 
tide rifing on the {prings about ten 
fect), and fhuts up on the north 
pe an excellent harbour, called 

opra. 

The ifland extends from the lati- 
tude of 7° 50/ to 8° 27/ N. lat. 
and is about forty miles long and 
fifteen broad, laying in a direétion 
E.S.E. and N.N. W. having good 
anchorage all round it generally on 
a muddy bottom. 

The name Jan Sylan is a corrup- 
tion from Oojong Sylan (point or 

romontory of Sylan), the fouth 
point projecting a little way into 
th¢ fea; and probably the name was 
given to it before it became an 
ifland at high water, and before it 
was disjoined from the continent, 
as itis at prefent: the word oojong 
being a Malay word fignifying 
point, and the inhabitants in gene- 
tal {peaking Malay, from fheir in- 
tercourfe with that people,had it 
been confidered as an ifland, the 
word pulo, fignifying ifland in the 
fame tongue, a word of eafy pronun- 
ciation, if once affixed to it, would 
moft probably never have left it. 

There -are feveral {mall iflands 
adjacent to it, from one to fix miles 
In circumference ; and one beautiful 
jland lies about fixteen miles eaft 


of it, called Pulo Panjang {long 
Ifland): it is about twenty-three 
miles long, and eight broad, of mo- 
derate height, gently floping from 
the middle to the fea on each fide. 
Pulo Panjang is divided from the 
main by a {trait called Callat Le- 
heere (Threat Strait), with two fa+ 
thoms water in the fhalloweft part. 

Jan Sylan has no high hill upon 
it, but feveral of moderate height; 
and, as may be expetted from its 
fize, no coniiderable river ; but feve- 
ral crecks that run to the fea, gene- 
rally through flat marfhes of man- 
grove trees, from pleafant brooks in 
the interior parts; they keeping 
purpofely the fkirts of the ifland in 
a ftate of nature, I fuppofe, to pre- 
vent invafion; and their veiiels 
confift only of a few prows about 
the fize of Indiamen’s long-boats, 
and {mall canoes, that find their 
way up thefe creeks, to the well- 
cultivated plains abounding with 
rice fields in the middle of the 
ifland. 

Befides the harbour of Popra 
above-mentioned, there is another 
capacious harbour on the fouth-weft 
part of the ifland, as the natives in- 
formed me; but I never was in it. 
The place where fhips generally 
anchor is in a good road, well fhel- 
tered behinda fmall ifland now 
joined to the main ifland at low 
water, lying in 8° 10/ N, iat. On 
the main oppofite to this ifland is a 
creek that leads to the village of 
Terowa, confifting of about eighty 
houfes, on a plain, through which 
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runs a pleafant brook, with many 
windings, over a gravelly bottom. 

After having with much difficulty 
got up this narrow creek, where 
©ars cannot be ufed, on the upper 
part, paddles only, and perhaps 
againft a ftrong current, one is 
much pleafed to reach the pleafant 
rivulet above-mentioned; and here 
refides Pee-peemont, the governor, 
or viceroy, from the court of Siam. 
This governor, when I was there 
in 1764, had three affiftants, or 
perhaps rather colleagues, as they 
partook of his power: their names 
were Pee-Tukerat, Pee-Siring, and 
Pee-Lancrac. Each of thefe officers 
had about fixty followers, a kind of 
retainers, who in a great meafure 
live on the community ; for, receiv- 
ing little pay, they opprefs the in- 
habitants: their arms are a mufquet 
and bayonet, {word and dagger. I 
have often feen them attending their 
mafters at Pee-peemont’s houfe, 
where they all met frequently upon 
bufinefs. 

The names of the towns or vil- 
Jages upon the ifland, are, Terowa, 
Bankian, Bandan, Popra (where is 
the harbour already mentioned), 
Nanay, Bandpon, Tyang, Tirtulay, 
Bankonian, Banktan, Bandrun, 
Sagoo, Bringing (this laft produces 
tin); alfo Kakoing, Patrit, Tallong, 
and Patong (thefe four laft alfo pro- 
duce tin). The inhabitants of the 
whole ifland may be in number 
about 12,000 fouls. 

About eight miles inland, from 
Terowa, in a N.W. direction 
nearly, Pee-peemont has a country 
houfe, built, as all their houfes are, 
of timber, and covered with palm 
leaves, an univerfal covering in 
Malay countries. 

I travelled thither with Capt. 
James Scot, who refided then at 
Terowa, on fome commercial bufi- 
nefs, his veffel lying in Popra har- 
bour, a very fenfible and intelligent 

entleman, to whom I was much 
obliged for his civilities and fer- 
vices on many occafions, We tra- 
velled on an elephant, through a 


path worn like a gutter, in fome few 
places, where it was over a flat rock, 
the path being worn by the ele. 
phants feet, and fo narrow as not 
to be above an inch or two wider 


than his hoofs: I wondered how 


the huge animal got along. This 
bad road was fora very little way 
through the fkirt of a wood; and 
about two miles from Terowa we 
got into the open country again, 
full of rice fields, and well watered, 
yet not fwampy. In about three 
hours we reached the governor's 
houfe, which is larger and more 
commodious than the one at Te. 
rowa, and feven miles diftant from 
it. In his garden we found limes, 
oranges, and pummel nofes, Chy- 
fong, the fon of a Chinefe with 
whom I lived, told me the ifland 
produced moft tropical roots and 
fruits; and I am perfuaded many 
of our vegetables might be raifed, 
the climate is fo cool; vety like 
what it is at Pulo Pinang. 

The governor gave us a very 
good dinner, but Fa not eat with 
us. He did not {peak Malay, but 
had a linguift who. fpoke Portu- 
guefe. Our drink was the water of 
young cocoa-nutsand fherbet. After 
dinner we were entertained with 
three muficians, who played on 
fuch like ftring inftruments as the 
Chinefe play on at Canton, Having 
drank tea we took leave. 

They have a.good many ele 
phants, which they get from Mery 
gui, none wild, no horfes; they: 
have bullocks and buffalos for la 
bour; wild hegs and deer, a few 
tame goats, no fheep, domeftic dogs 
and cats. They have the common 

oultryy but not in abundance. 

‘he elimate is very. agreeable; ng 
violent heats; the rains come on 
gently in July, and continue until 
November, with frequent intermif- 
fions: fine weather then fucceeds, 
with very cool north-caft winds at 
night, which muft be favourable to 
the cultivation of vegetables, as it is 
at Calcutta, ' 

The vend for opium on_ this 

ifland 
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ifland was thirty or forty years ago 
very great, as this was then a free 
ort. The opium came from Ben- 
gat generally in Englifh country 
fhips, and was bought up by Malay 
ind Buggefs prows, who, after 
having fold a mixt cargo by retail, to 
the natives for tin (in doing which 
they ftaid many months, and hauled 
up their prows to repair), they then 
exchanged their tin with the Ben- 
gal veffels for opium, which they 
carried chiefly to Celebes and other 
Malay Iflands. the mixed cargo 
they brought to fell for tin was ge- 
nerally—a chequered cloth called 
Buggefs cambays, made on the 
ifland Celebes, refemblirg lungys of 
Bengal, but clofer wove; Java 
ainted cloths and painted hand- 
ferchiefs; generally made from 
Indoftan long cloth; Java gongs, 
brafs pots, and other utenfils 
of brats made on that ifland; 
China and Java tobacco; various 
orcelain; blue and white and un- 
leached cloth called kangan, and 
white and blue called compew, 
brought from China by the junks 
that refort to Siam, Macaffer, Soo- 
loo, Batavia, Rhio, and other 
places. 

Things are now much altered: 
the ufe of opium is forbid to the 
natives, the importation 1s pro- 
hibited, and a heavy duty is laid on 
the exportation of tin by orders 
from Siam, in confequence, the 
trade of the place has dwindled 
much; Indoftan piece-goods, and 
fome European articles, fuch as 
iron, fteel, lead, cutlery, and broad- 
cloth, being almoft the only im- 
ports. Neither do many Buggefs 
prows. come, as no opium is to be 
got; but Malay prows come from 
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Queda, and a few from the Strait 
of Malacca and Pulo Pinang, that 
bring the China articles already 
enumerated, About the year 1782, 
in return for many China articles 
they got from Siam partly ovet 
land, they returned tin, the fame 
way; but the project was given up 
in 1784, it not anfwering the ex- 
pence to fend tin acrofs the 
ifthmus. 

The tin miner lies under greater 
oppreffion of late years than for- 
merly ; he muft now carry all his 
ore to a Chinefe fmelter, who farms 
this privilege from government. 
The fueling cofts 12 per cent.; 
befides, the miner for a certain 
weight in flabs, muft deliver a cer- 
tain weight of tin cre, which often 
produces more: thus he pays a 
double duty before he gets the tin 
into his hands; the laft duty is the 
heavieft and moft impolitic. Go- 
vernment takes 25 per cent. before 
the tin can be exported: this gives 
fo much diffatisfa&ion, that they 
wifh much to throw off their de- 
pendance on Siam; and it was faid 
that, if Pee-peemont could get fup- 

ort, he would very readily do it. 
How far his having three affociates 
in government might prevent fuch 
an attempt, I cannot fay ; poflibly 
their appointment is with that very 
intention, by the defpots of Siam ; 
whe, armed with an infignificant 
monarch’s authority, often govern 
themfelves, but always in his name. 

I have been told the export of tin 
from the ifland is about 500 tons 
yearly ; formerly it was much more. 
Pulo Pinang, our new fettlement, 
gets a great deal of it; Queda did 
formerly. 


JOURNEY over tue DESERTS or ARABIA, 


BY M. 


HE 28th of June, after three 
days ttay at Baffora, 1 fet out 
to. join a caravan of Bedouins, 
Which was to gate Aleppo. I flept 
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that night at a village where the 
Arabian with whom I had cone 
traéted, lived, and who had engaged 
He re- 


ceived 


far my paflage to Aleppo, 
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ceived me well and treated me parily 
in a polifhed, and partly in a Be- 
douin ftile. The next day the bro- 
ther of my Arabian having taking 
his place alfo to travel to Aleppo, 
I for the firit time in my life mount- 
ed a camel, in company with eight 
Arabians. We departed together, 
and on the evening we joined the 
caravan, which was {tationed near 
a camp of Bedouins of thofe parts. 
It might confift of one hundred and 
fifty Arabians, and fifteen hundred 
young camels. The defert was co- 
vered with flocks of every denomi- 
nation, which belonged to the Ke- 
douins of the adjacent camp, In 
the evening they came back to the 
camp as ufual. Thofe animals dif- 
tinguifh the tents of their matters, 
before which they lay themfelves 
down : and whom their milk and 
fhearing ferve at once to feed, 
cloath, and lodge, the only real 
neceflities in life. The next day 
the whole caravan moved; it at- 
forded a fine {pe€tacle to the eve 


from the extent of ground it took 
up. 

The following day we found a 
ruined caftle with wells, where we 


got water. Two days after we met 
with more wells, and two Arabians 
riding affes. 

Four cays journey beyond, we 
difcovered an encampment, the 
Arabians gave me an ave, or robe, 
after the Arabian cuflom, with a 
floating handkerchief on the head, 
which { was obliged to puton, not 
to be particular, for I was drefled 
inthe Turkifh manner, which cif- 
fers fomewhat from the Arabians ; 
but greatly from that of the Be- 
douins. 

This abe is a piece of woollen 
{tuff which compofes all the cloath- 
ing of cither fex of the Arabians; 
they wear a fine and white one next 
the fkin, and over that one or two 
longer and wider, the one floating 
and the other clofe, and held toge- 
ther by a girdle. The latter are 
gencraily large and {triped white 
and black, that which floats is {ume- 


times black, They are of a fimple 
form, and may be defcribed by the 
figure of a fack of equal breadth and 
length, out of which a piece is taken 
to adapt it to the body, and put the 
head through, two apertures made 
in it at the two edges of the fack 
give paflage to the arms, «hich are 
only one half covered by the full. 
nels of the fuperior part of the fack, 
which falls down uponthem.. This 
forms their whole garment. It co. 
vers them exaétly, and is particu. 
larly ufeful in bad weather, as it is 
impenetrable to water by the man- 
ner in which it is wove: it is equal- 
ly convenient in heat, being thick 
enough to blunt the firft ardour of 
the fun beams, and leaving by its 
fullnefs a free paflage to the air, 
Neither men nor women wear 
breeches or peticoats as in towns, 
The men wear about their heads 
large filk and cotton handkerchief; 
it is faftened by another cotton cloth 
which pafling twice round the head 
falls down upon the fhoulders, 
which it covers, the overplus of the 
end of the lk handkerchief, after 
being doubled over the mouth and 
nofe, by way of precaution to {creen 
themfelves from the duft occafioned 
by the wind, refolds in the piece of 
cotton, which faftcns it to the head, 
The true Bedouin never fhaves nei- 
ther the head nor beard, he ar- 
ranges his hair in ten or twelve 
floating treffes. 

The women drefs the fame,. and 
the attire of the two {exes is nearly 
fimilar, except the putting’on, and 
the colour of the handkerchief, and 
the jewels with which the women 
adorn their heads. They cover their 
face, by putting an abe over the 
head, which they leave half open to 
fee: but on many occafions both 
fexes go naked. 

I advanced with my Arabians 
within a quarter of a league of the 
camp. Through miftruft we had 
left the camels which were to be 
fold, two leagues behind. Meflen- 
gers were difpatched to beg an afy- 
lum of that tribe, which was 7 
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pranted, asthe Arabians never refufe 
it when accofted in their tents; but 
they give it always with, the forma- 
lities of war. The encamped Ara- 
bians fent out a number of their 
warriors, armed with lances, who 
advanced towards us. At their ap- 
proach, our men leaping from their 
camels, went to meet them in. hatte, 
and with their lances prefented, 
feigned to fight, with great cries : on 
which they were introduced into the 
camp, and peace was reftored on 
both fides. - My companions intend- 
ing to trafic for fome camels, we 
continued two days and an half 
there. 

I went alone to vifit the camp, 
my conduttor having refufed to ac- 
company me, under pretence of fear- 
ing fome accident. When I was 
within forty fteps of the tents, which 
were pitched round fome wells, I 
met an Arabian, who prefented 
himfelf before me, afking me what I 
wanted. I fignified to him, that cu- 
riolity had attraéted me; he faluted 
me with civility, and condu&ted me 
to his tent, where, to do me honour, 
he gave me the innermoft place. 
He was a {mith,, and he had a little 
furnace, which he heated with coals 
made of the roots of certain brambles 
found in the defert : four hides, in 
form of a bladder, which were com- 
prefled by two young boys, ferved 
for bellows. His tent, like the 
others, was oolong, and divided in 
the middle, one half whereof was 
deftined for the ufe of men, and the 
other for women, who bufied them- 
felves in working upon wool. From 
hence I went to take a view of the 
wells, which are properly nothing 
but holes made into the ground, 
without any kind of brick-work : 
the water is fix feet deep at the ut- 
moft. I went into another tent, 
near which I faw a beautiful mare 
tied up; thofe people are particu- 
larly fond of horfes. I was equally 
well received by a good old man, 
who was preparing utenfils of goat 
fkin. The women were making 


tents of goat hair, All game to feel 
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me, even the mare with its colt. I 
went alfo through another range of 
tents: they were all open to the 
wind, which here blows fix months 


in one direGtion, They were work- 
ing upon fheep wool, or camels and 
goats hair. I was aftonifhed at the 
want of curiofity and indifference 
of thofe people, who though they 
received me well, did not {tep out 
of their tents: thefe were open their 
whole length, and fhewed the. great 
number of their inhabitants, I ad- 
mired this refervednefs, efpecially in 
children, who are elfewhere fo fond 
of novelty, for it is not common to 
fee {lrangers pafling through that 
part of Arabia, which lies towards 
the middle of the defert. Having 
at length gratified my curiofity, 1 
withdrew. 

The Arabians are poffeffed of no 
other goods but their flocks. The 
horfes, and efpecially the mares, 
ferve them in hunting and in war; 
and as they are good horfemen, they 
manage them with great dexterity. 
Thefe cattle are the {wifte!t known, 
and the moft moderate in food : they 
are allowed but avery finall portion, 
and even that but onceaday. The 
camels are ufeful to them, either in 
exchanging them for grain and other 
neceffaries of life, or in tran{porting 
their goods, when they wander from 
one place to another. When grafs 
happens to fail them, or the wells 
are dried up, they decamp in queft 
of water and pastures in other coun- 
tries le{s acrid; for thofe deferts are 
covered with a fine fand, mixed 
with gravel, which admits of nothing 
but brambles, not more than fixteen 
inches high, and a {pecies of grafs, 
four inches high, of one fingle ttalk, 
which does not mix in clods like our 
turf, 

In fummer there reigns in thofe 
deferts a north-weft wind, extremely 
heated by the refleétion of the fand, 
and in winter the heat from the 
fouth is ftill lefs tolerable; it is fo 
intenfe, that the fkin is parched, and 
the pores fo bound, as to deny all 
perfpiration, It requires a thick 
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cloathing to blunt the exceffive heat 
of the fun, and our winter attire 
would hardly fuffice in that defert. 
They cover the forehead, mouth, 
and nofe, with a thick and double 
handkerchief, to defend the breaft 
and lungs againft the heat of the 
wind, and to preferve the requifite 
degree of moifture to this vital part. 
The eyes only are left uncovered: 
but the heat of the refleétion of the 
fand caufe acute inflammations, 
which at laft weaken that organ. 

The defert confifts in a great de- 
gree of tmmenfe plains, bounded 
only by thehorizon. The eye fecks 
in vain where to fix ; and after hav- 
ing furveyed a gloomy uniform fur- 
face of a greyifh colour from the 
fand and fcorched brambles, it re- 
turns with difappointment to reft on 
a {paring variety of goods, and the 
flocks around them. A deep filence 
attends this uncomfortable land{cape, 
which is not interrupted by qua- 
drupeds, no birds, nor even are any 
infe&ts found to difturb it. The 
whole I faw was four rabbits, five 
or fix rats, three large birds, and fe- 
ven or eight fmaller, over the whole 
face of Arabia Dcferta; and the lat- 
ter were only about inhabited regi- 
ons, and the rabbits and rats, only 
in places where there is more earth 
than common. 

Thefe rats are of another {pecies 
from ours, and quite beautiful ; 
their eyes are full and_ lively, 
their mouftachcs, the fnout and the 
top of the forehead are white, as alfo 
is the belly, paws, and the tip of 
the tail ; the reft of the body is yel- 
low with a long and fine hair; the 
tail is moderateiy long but thick, it 
is yellow, and the end white. My 
companions ate thofe rats after hav- 
ing killed them with fticks, which 
they throw with great dexterity into 
the eye of any quadruped, or bird 
they aimat. 

‘Lhe waters are moftly falt, bitter, 
and {carce, in that immenfe defert. 

Only Arabians can think them- 
felves happy in enduring the incle- 


mency of that country, fond of li. 





berty, defpifing riches, inured te 
fatigue, and looking upon luxury 
and pleafures as beneath them; 
brave, true to their word, and hof. 
pitable ; fierce, enterprizing. and fuf. 
peétful, and receiving, for this reafon, 
{trangers with their arms in hand; 
they look upon one another as bro- 
thers; the wants, or injury of one 
individual becomes that of the whole 
tribe. They are incredibly cautious 
in matters, where the {pilling of 
blood can be compromifed, but they 
will revenge that blood at any ha- 
zard. They think themfelves en. 
titled to the fame right in the pro- 
petty of others, which they give 
others in theirs, by praétifing to- 
wards them charity and hofpitality, 
From this principle they are robbers, 
without being affaffins. The union 
of thefe qualities and ftrange preju- 
dices is, however, the fource of their 
{trength and harmony ; and if their 
manners were polifhed by the pure 
morals of our religion, I could affirm 
that there is no people whofe cuf- 
toms and charaéter are more condv- 
cive to true happinefs, and lefs fuf- 
ceptible of corruption. The iteri- 
lity of the country, which denies 
refidence to ftrangers, and fhields 
them from a conqueror ; the cer- 
tainty of finding neceffaries, and the 
impoffibility of enjoying fuperfluity, 
are the fupports of the fimple man- 
ners of thele people. 

They have their chiefs, to whom, 
however, their fpirit of indepen- 
dence does not permit them to.en- 
truft certain portions of authority; 
they fubmit only becaufe they are 
fenfible of the neceffity of a leader, 
fome one to prefide, and in whom 
the united will of a nation mutt con- 
centrate. The Arabians are often 
at war, and they are divided into 
tribes, according to the father from 
whom they defcend, and of whom 
they ftyle themfelves the children. 
‘Thofe with whom I was, were called 
Ben-Halct, or children of Balet. 

They are extraordinary fwift in 
foot-races, and dexterous in handling 
their lances; are of a ntiddling fta- 
ture, 
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ture, vigorous, lean, of a brown 
complexion, and have large bones. 
The true Bedouins preferve their 
hair and beards, and the Arabians in 

neral wear beards, of which they 
ie great quantity. Their fhape 
borders upon the flender; their fea- 
tures are large and regular; their 
eyes are full, black, and lively. 
This phyfiognomy, and the light in 
which we are ufed to defcribe them, 
give them an appearance fomewhat 
wild at firft accefs, but their noble- 
nefs and manly turn foon get the 
better of this. 

I remarked that the Arabians of 
the inner defert had their hairs almoft 
briftly, and nearly of the fame na- 
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eae people fometimes take 
fits of riding, which they 
perform in the extreme of rude 
exertion, ufing the poor horfe with 
aroughnefs and violence fitter for a 
wild beaft that they wifhed to tame, 
with a bridle and fpurs of a tre- 
mendous and cruel con{truétion, 
which prefently make his mouth 
and fides run with blood, Thefe 
riding-fits which they fometimes 
take, feemingly without meaning, 
they confider as a kind of war-exer- 
cife: the moment any of thefe fel- 
lows gets upon a horfe, he thinks 
of fighting, and begins to go through 
the motions of it, brandifhing and 
attacking in their way, fo that you 
would think him half mad. Indi- 
vidually they may be confidered as 
tolerably good lightehorfe, or rather 
as materials pour en faire, if they 
could be brought to any regularity 
and uniformity in their movements, 
in fome of which they are fingly 
very dexterous: their methods of 
attack, with their crooked {words, 
the variety and frequency of their 
charges, might be made to have 
great effe&t, efpecially on troops 
unaccuftomed to them, I believe 
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ture as that of the negroes, Even 
in that fort {pace which I employed 
on my paflage, my hair became dry, 
fhorter, tending to curl, and for 
want of perfpiration, appeared to 
be briftly. Wéill not, therefore, the 
want of exterior and radical humi- 
dity, and the great heat of the cli- 
mate which occafions it, contribute 
to this quality of thickening and 
curling? My blood alfo returned 
dry, and my complexion differed 
little from that of an Indian or Ara- 
bian. I fhould not with to draw 
a ftronger conclufion than this, re- 
ipeéting the relation of perfon to 
climates, 


[ To be continued. | 


PEOPLE or BARBARY, 
A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


General Seidlitz borrowed many of 
his excellent ideas of cavalry from 
Turks and Tartars, fuch troops as 
thefe. They have no idea of any 
regular drill or exercife. They 
fometimes fire and throw darts at a 
mark—generally at an earthen pot 
or a blown bladder, very near, un- 
der fifty yards. But their boar- 
hunt is a fine manly diverfion. 
Their foot-ball, or pallone, as in 
Italy, is good exercile. Some jug- 
glers and ftory-tellers, who exhibit 
fometimes to the crowd on a 
market-day, form the fum of their 
public diveriions. 

The beft part of this government 
is the continuance of the old and 
warlike pratice of the prince or 
chief appearing frequently among 
his people on horfeback : it is now 
become a regular audience or levee 
two or three times a week; a thing 
quite unex petted in fuch a country, 
This cuftom ferves to check fo 
many abufes, and to keep fo many 
people in awe, that | fuppofe this 
kind of government could not go 
on without it. Under a really 
great and wife prince it might be 
made the means of doing much 
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36 
Sood ; arts, induftry, public virtue, 
might thereby perhaps be confide- 
rably promoted, all in their own 
fimple and dire& manner. If it 
were poflible for uncontrolled 
power to be fteady, uniform, or 
confiftent, in its proceedings; if 
thefe general orders of the emperor, 
iilued verbally at levees, proceeded 
from a wife and conneéicd plan, 
and were firmly carried into execu- 
tion ; they might in time have almoft 
the force of laws, and might extend 
much farther throughout the coun- 
trv, poffefling the great advantages 
of military orders, in promptitude 
and obedience; but, alas! no human 
individual, and ftill lefs a fucceffion 
of them, can probably ever be found 
equal to fuch a fituation as his. To 
do any good feems to require all 
the wifdom of the moft enlightened 
nation —How little can be done 
by an ignorant defpot is eafy to 
imagine. 

We ao not hear of any one who 
is fit to fucceed Muley Idris (the 
prefent emperor’s uncle, who is 
dying), or who can equal him in 
addrefs, artifice, extortion, or in 
the management of the public bufi- 
nefs here ; fo that the emperor muift 
now have upon his own fhouldeis 
the whole bufinefs of the nation, 
which will not therefore be better 
nor more expeditioufly done: he 
cannot delegate power fuflicient for 
any bufinefs;he has confidence in 
no man; his trufting this uncle fo 
much, feemed partly from early 
habits. His piyfician, your poor 
Portuguefe doétor, Don Juan, we 
hear will be in danger if this prince 
dies; it feems it is not uncommon 
here to put a doétor to death for 
letting his patient die—if a prince 
or a great man, 

Their money weights and mea- 
fures you there know with their 
commerce. ‘The tdeas of the wifeft 
here on thofe fubjeéts you’ may be 
fure are barbarouily ignorant ; their 
hiftory a perpetual variation ; fome- 
times attempting to borrow Euro- 
pean ideas, but without even know- 
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ledge fufficient to underftand 0 
adopt them : indeed to eftablifh any 
thing lafting in thefe matters r¢. 
quires all the wifdom and ftability 
of the beft government. But few 
or none of their cuftoms can be of 
much importance to us, where none 
have a tendency or lead to virtue 
which indeed would not only he 
ufelefs but obnoxious here, and for 
which we cannot find there is any 
term in their language. 

The refpeé they pay to the me. 
mory of their faints might be well, 
were it for any thing but folly, or 
rather an artful imbecility, by which 
thofe people enjoy a kind of liberty 
of doing what they pleafe, and feem 
to have great influence: their folly, 
which is generally I believe affeéted, 
is confidered as a kind of infpira- 
tion; it runs in families—but you 
know the particulars, Were I writ. 
ing to one at a diftance, and lefs 
acquainted with this country, | 
might be more circumftantial, but 
you are neither diftant nor igno- 
rant enough to merit a particular 
account of any thing here. 

You fee fomething like religion; 
and priefts feem fortunately always 
to obtain fome influence over men 
through all the ftages of fociety, and 
more efpecially in its earlier periods, 
for which indeed it feems more pe- 
culiarly adapted, asa neceffary fup- 
plement to the defeéts of law and 


order; and it muft continue to be 


_ always a good appendix to the code 
whenever it can be kept within 
bounds, or reformed and curtailed 
of fuperfluous power when necef- 
fary. As the code of laws and 
modes of education become more 
perfect, the neceffity for a fuperfti- 
tious and all-governing religion 
probably diminifhes; and the au- 
thority of its profeffors fhould be 
carefully. a ve and reftrained 
within bounds while it is praética- 
ble, and before they gain a head of 
power not afterwards to be con- 
trolled. You know fome other na- 
tions have not been {fo fortunate as 
ours in this refpeé&t, Here their re+ 
ligion 
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ligion feems to have yet too much 
influence on their manners, opi- 
nions, and conduét; it makes them 
hate all the reft of mankind, and 
occupies too much of their time. 

Religious fanétuaries here fome- 
times {top the hand of bloody and 
rapacious tyranny, and tend to lef- 
fen the efieéts of private revenge, 
asitis ufual for people to take re- 
fuge there ‘againit their enemies, 
who are generally obliged to refpeé 
them, and fometimes againtt the fo- 
vereign himfelf, though he does 
not always refpe& them. ‘The ef- 
fefts of them might be of fome be- 
nefit, if they could be made to pro- 
tet the innocent and not the guilty, 
as is pretended; but we know cafes 
to the contrary, and it is notorious 
that the guilty have been there pro- 
teéted as in Spain, and that the in- 
nocent have been given up to the 
{uperior power of the defpot, when- 
ever his intereft or his paflions re- 
quired it. 

If one of thefe faints, by fome 
fortunate chain of circumi{tances, 
were to turn out to be a man of ge- 
nius and information, he might do 
what he pleafed with fuch a people; 
he might improve, reform, and 
new-model, the whole nation and 
its government. ‘The improbability 
of {uch a one ever being produced 
here, banifhes the idea of {peculat- 
ing upon it. But as we become in- 
terefted in our own f{peculations, 
we cannot help looking forward 
with adegrce of pleafure and hope, 
to fome future period of conquett 
or colonization of this country again 
from Europe; and yet upon reflec- 
tion we may fear it is ftill far dif- 
tant. We have notyet, I fear, got 
near enough to the termination of 
the long period of fuperftition and 
fanaticifm, and we muft probably 
wait for that of reafon, of sn fuch 
events can be produced. Though 
the Mahomedan conquefts and efta- 
blifhment are not perhaps fo firm 
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and intimate here as generally ima 
gined, and might be rather eafily 
overturned by certain operations 
from the north, aflifted by colonies 
trom the fouth; but mankind, 
during this fanatical age,* are no 
where fufficiently qualified and pre- 
pared to mix well and intermarry 
with the natives, nor the natives 
with them, noteven in the coun- 
tries where they emigrate moft to 
each other, though fuch mixture is 
perhaps the only way to fecure any 
conquett or eftablifhment, and to 
improve the human race. The dif- 
ficulties generally proceed from 
their differing in religious opi- 
nions. Were it not for the bar- 
barous inveteracy of Mahomediim, 
we might hope in time to {ee it wear 
down by the arts of peace, and give 
way to the weight of its own abfur- 
dities. Its future hiftory cannot 
yet well be forefeen ; it feems doubt- 
ful if it can ever again become fué- 
ficiently rational and tolerant to ad- 
mit of the necefflary improvements 
in arts and government; or if it 
muft go in ignorance and barbarity, 
and at laft decline by its own cor- 
ruption and inconfiftencies, till fup- 
planted by fome new fy{tem of fana- 
ticifm. There is no giving Maho- 
medans any ideas of liberty or good 
government as yet, for they: have 
no notion of fovereignty without 
defpotic power, 

To fecure and to civilize this 
country, I believe it muft be done 
by military colonies fimilar to thofe 
of the Romans: I wifh. you could 
fearch and find out all the internal 
police, manners, and management, 
of thofe. Let us fuppofe fuch co- 
lonization to happen in our time, 
or that we are going to fet about it: 
fuch fuppofitions will quicken your 
diligence. The man who does not 
frequently build caftles, plant co- 
lonies, and gain battles, in idea, 
will not probably ever do any thing 
of the kind in reality. If I were to 

have 


* Whatever we may think of ourfelves and the north of Europe, Mahomedifin and 


the fouth of Europe certainly ftill deferve the epithet of fanaticad. 
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have any hand in their formation, 
I fhould probably infift upon fome 
which may appear to you fingulari- 
ttes—I fhould imitate Penn, and 
have no fate religion, but fecure a 
complete toleration and proteétion 
to all fe&ts—I fhould have more wo- 
men, and give them more to fay 
and to do in fuch colonies than may 
correfpond with your ideas of mili- 
tary or even of civil life—I fhould 
be for the fexes living and aéting 
almoft perpetually together, both 
in public and private, as the firft 
requilite towards civilization, efpe- 
cially in this country; they fhould 
neither eat, drink, drefs, nor do al- 
moft any thing without the prefence 
and affiftance of each other. I 
think, even with us, the fexes re- 
tiring fo much from one another 
feldom proceeds from any good mo- 
tive, and has no good effetts; here, 
their feparation is the great impedi- 
ment to all the advances of the {pe- 
cies, and one of the many pernici- 
ous confequences of the fubordina- 
tion of one fex to the other. 

The importance of this great con- 
tinent or peninfula of Africa is ob- 
vious, and its being as yet fo little 
known or improved is equally fur- 
priling; however, many parts of it 
are known to be capable of every 
kind of produce, and may yet again 
fupply Europe, &c. with many 
things better than now by diftant 
colonies. 

The native and natural race of 
man throughout this great conti- 
nent is probably the black, of two 
kinds, the woolly-headed on one 
fide of the peninfula, and the long- 
haired on the other, except thofe of 
Atlas and the northern coaft, where 
they were probably always white in 
fome degree ; but thefe have been fo 
frequently mixed and colonized 
from Europe and Afia, that it is 
now become impoffible to diftin- 
guifh the indigenous and the dif- 
ferent exotics; however, in and 
about Atlas are the countries I 
fhould like moft to explore, if it 
were poflible; and I fufpeé it is 
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not fo impraéticable, nor the inha. 
bitants fo wild and barbarous, as ge. 
nerally reported and imagined, We 
might there difcover many objetts 
of curiofity and of utility—in thofe 
of nature and of antiquity—in Ro. 
man and Carthaginian remains—in 
the different languages and races of 
people—perhaps the Punic lan- 
guage. When this country was 
better peopled and more produce 
tive, the communication between 
the northern and fouthern coatts, 
and with fome of the internal parts, 
was probably much greater than we 
yet know or can trace, Carthage 
poffibly drew much of her wealth 
and greatnefs from that fource. In 
Tunis, and the country around it, 
they fay a {pirit of commerce and 
induftry is {till perceptible. 

We do not here perceive any 
reality in the fuppofed inferiority 
of the black race to the white, but 
often the contrary; fome of the beft 
officers, farmers, workmen, of this 
empire, and I believe of feveral 
others, have been of that race. All 
the different colours feem to be 
nearly of the fame African charac- 
ter, comprehending a variety of 
tempers and turns of mind as among 
ourfelves; there may be fome fhades 
of difference, phyfical and hence 
moral, fometimes perceptible in the 
humour and temper of mind be- 
tween the blacks and whites; the 
black may have rather more of that 
kind of volatile fenfibility, or irn- 
tability, which feems to attend the 
human charaéter as it approaches 
the fun—warmer, yet weaker: their 
fentiments, though more ardent, 
feem to be moretranfient than ours; 
and their faculties, as well as for- 
mation, may be fomewhat different, 
but not, I think, beyond the power 
of habit and education to model and 
affimilate. They may have the ad- 


vantage in fome faculties, and the , 


whites in others, and 1 doubt not 
but great charaéters and a great na- 
tion might be formed of thefe, as 
well as of other human beings; but 
the world wants yet more know- 
ledge 























ledge and experience on this fube 
jett, and we fhould require much 
more refidence and more attention 
to determine any thing in it: this 
is certainly one of the beft coun- 
tries for that purpofe; here all the 
yarious races and colours of men 
are nearly on the fame footing of 
eftimation, unlefs they happen to 
be Jews or Chriftians, and they may 
be confidered and compared in all 
the different ftations that this ftate 
of fociety affords, from the bafhaw 
or general down to the menial 
flave: in our iflands and colonies 
we fee the blacks only in the ftate 
of flavery, which produces always 
a diftinét and fimifar charaéter. 
The fea-ports are the moft effen- 
tial parts of a country: they might 
have three or four tolerably good 
here, by a little affiftance given to 
nature, at Santa Cruz, Mogodore, 
Woladia; and perhaps ‘Tangier 
might ftill be made a pretty good 
one, by clearing it, and rebuilding 
the mole, which might be carried 
much fartherout. If the Chriftian 
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powers had continued to increafe 
and improve their garrifons and 
ports on this coaft, they might by 
this time have ferved as places of 
trade and friendly intercourfe in 
times of peace, or of afylum, or as 
military {chools, in cafe of war: 
the people around would have liked 
them for the fame reafons that the 
people of all the fouthern coafts of 
Spain and Portugal like to have the 
Englifh at Gibraltar. 

But this government can never 
probably be fufficiently fettled to 
undertake or finifh any public works 
that require much time; hardly any 
of thefe emperors have of late been 
able to finifh even a houfe to live 
in. This one mounted the throne 
with the rare advantage of having 
no competitor, being an only fon ; 
an advantage which his fucceffor, 
whoever he may be, will not likely 
enjoy: his more favage fons may 
probably vie with each other for the 
fucceffion, as ufual, and again 
drench the country in blood, and 
in all the horrors of a civil war, 


PLEASING. 


BY THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON, 


ONCRIF, who is attached to 

my brother, came to commu- 
nicate to me his projet of printing 
abook, intituled, De la neceffite' et 
des moyens de plaire. “ My dear 
Moncrif,” {aid I to him, “ nothing 
is fo eafy as to treat upon the firft 
head of thy difcourfe ; all the world 
feels it; all the world has a defire 
to pleafe, but the means are ex- 
tremely difficult to be found: it is a 
dificult, and very delicate matter 
to indicate the true ones; they de- 
pend upon a great number of cir- 
cumftances, which make them vary 
ad infimtnm.” From this I entered 
with him into particulars, of which 
1 have fince committed a part to 
paper. After hearkening to me 
attentively, ‘ Sir,’ anfwered he, 
humbly, “I will make ufe of the 


fage refle&tions you have juft com- 
municated to me; but the plan of 
my work is not laid exa&ly in the 
manner you propofe,” — “ Th 

work! is it already finifhed?” re- 
plied I. “ Yes, Sir, it is in the 
prefs.” In fact, in avery little time 
afterwards, he brought it to me, 
printed and well bound: I have 
read it, and this reading has recalled 
to my mind what a man of wit, a 
friend of mine, once faid to me, as 
we were walking in a great library, 
where there were a multitude of 
books upon fpeculative philofophy, 
metaphyfics, and morality: “ Here 
are,” faid he, “ thoufands of vo- 
lumes, of which the greateft num- 
ber ought to be fupprefled, and the 
reft new modelled:” that of Mon- 
crf is fo much the more of the lat- 
ter 
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ter defcription, on account of its 
being very unanimatedly written; 
it is, therefore, tireiome, although 
a {mall volume: he finifhes with 
fairy tales, above the capacity of 
children, and not interefling enough 
to men. 

Moncrif faid himfelf that the 
marvellous could not be agreeable, 
but by the manner of reprefenting 
it; that otherwife improbability dif- 
gufted and fatigued. His tales are 
the beft proofs of this truth, 

Moncrif’s mother was the widow 
of a procureur, called Paradis. She 
was a woman of wit, and knew 
hew to ufe it to advantage, and to 
bring up two children, which her 
hufband had left her. By the pro- 
tettion of my brother one of them 
became a fubaltern officer, and, at 
length, commander of a {mall place; 
the eldeft had the greater fhare of 
his mother’s affection, who, to in- 
troduce him into the world, made 
the laft efforts to cloath him well: 
fhe fent him to the theatres, to the 
places fet apart for the moft diftin- 
guifhed people, where he might 
make ufeful acquaintances. Mon- 
crif, following his mother’s coun- 
fels, became acquainted with me 
and my brother, amongft others, 
This has been beneficial to him; 
our relations were in place; my 
brother made him his private friend 
and fecretary, upon the moft gen- 
teel footing. Some years after- 
wards he attached himfelf to the 
Compte de Clermont, Prince of the 
blood, and he had the flattering 
title of fecretary to his commande- 
ries; he had even a lift of vacant be- 
nefices depending upon this Prince- 
Abby; but he propofed no fubjeé& 
but with the approbation of certain 
women of the opera. He quarrelled 
with this little court; but my bro- 
ther repaired all by making him 
reader to the queen, and fecretary 
general of the pofts. Itis faid he 
hid learned to fence, and that he 
was even received as a fencing- 
mafter; what makes this probable 
is, that when Moncrif became reader 
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to the queen, and confequently at 
court, his age was enquired after: 
his friends wifhed to prove him 
older than he appeared to be, and 
quoted the epocha of his reception 
in the corps of fencing-mafters, 


M. de Maurepas would affure him.. 


felf of it; and, having had occafon 
to read the lift of the members of 
this community, who prayed a re. 
newal of their privileges, he found 
in faét, the name of Paradis at the 
head. He afked the Syndics what 
was become of this mafter; the an- 
{wer was, that he had difappeared 
for fome time, and confequently re. 
nounced the profeffion. The mi- 
nifter, who, as every body knows 
loves a little waggery, related this 
anecdote to the king. According 
to this account, Moncrif was 8 
years of age. Lewis XV. having 
laughed at it a good deal, finding 
Moncrif one day with the queen, 
faid to him, “ Do you know, Mon- 
crif, that there are people who give 
you eighty years of te pS Tee 
Sire,” anfwered he, “ but I do not 
take them.” For my part, I do not 
believe that Moncrif has been a 
fencing-mafter; it muft rather have 
been his brother, in whom his mos 


ther could not find other talents for 


fociety than fencing, which is not 
a very focial one. 

I return to Madame Paradis.— 
With wit, reading, an agreeable 
manner, and addrefs, fhe procured 
herfelf a good income. Towards 
the end of the reign of Lewis XIV. 
there was more pretenfion to wit in 
intrigues than at prefent: it was 
the cuftom to write gallant notes, 
which required anf{wers of the fame 
kind, and the ardour of the cava- 
lier was judged of by the energy of 
the letters which he got fecretly de- 
livered: the lover, in the fame 
manner, calculated his hopes ace 
cording to the anfwer. Madame 
Paradis devoted herfelf to the epif 
tolary ftyle ; being known to fe 
veral ladies of the gallant court of 
Lewis XIV. fhe aflifted them with 
her pen to make agreeable advances, 

or 





















or give tender anfwers; and this 
was no real injury to her fortune, 
nor to the advancement of her fon. 
Moncrif appeared to inherit the 
talent of his mother. My brother 
having made a journey into Tou- 
raine, became intimately and parti- 
cularly acquainted with a lady of 
this province. After his return to 
Paris, he received from her fome 
letters of gallantry, to which, in 
politenefs, he could not but return 
anfwers. He charged Moncrif to 
write them, who acquitted himfelf 
like a worthy fon of Madame Pa- 
radis, and {pared my brother the 
trouble of even copying them. But 
the moft whimfical confequence of 
this correfpondence was, my bro- 
ther having become minifter, and 
the young lady a wife, fhe had oc- 
cafion to write about fome affair to 
her old lover, and was much furs 
prized at not finding, in his an{wers, 
either the ftyle of the letters fhe had 
preferved, or even the fame hand- 
writing: we may learn by this, that 
minifters, and thofe who are def- 
tined to become fo, do not always 
do that of themfelves, from which 
they gain the moit honour. 

As I faid to Moncrif, there is no- 
body but is convinced of the necef- 
fity of pleafing, and who has not, 
more or lefs, the defire of doing it; 
but this is not all; talents are more- 
over neceflary. Every aétor upon 
a theatre carries with him the de- 
fire of being applauded; yet there 
are many who come off with being 
hifled and hooted, To fucceed, 
two kinds of talents are neceffary ; 
thofe which nature gives, and can- 


not otherwife be acquired, ftature, 


figure, and an agreeable voice ; na- 


tural, eafy, gay, and amiable wit; P 


thofe who poffefs not thefe advan- 
tages, fhould procure to themfelves 
a hétitious amiability; though it is 
neyer worth that which is real, and 
what may properly be called innate: 
but ftill it is of fome value; it is 
ftudied, but it muft appear natural ; 
is infenfibly gained by habitude; 
and the occupation of improving 
Vou, 1X, 


¢ 
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“an advantages becomes agree- 
able. 

The defire of excelling.cannot be 
too much concealed; on the contrary, 
what ought to be moft remarked, or 
dari in you, is the defire of 
making others appear to advantage. 
Affeétion, or at leaft the appearance 
of it; admiration, real or pretended ; 
flattery, delicately managed, never 
fail to fucceed. When you perceive 
that any particular vice is difpleafin 
affe&t the oppofite virtue, This 
contraft is the art of pleafing in fo- 


‘ciety, what the clara obfcuro is in 


a the colouring muft be 
eightened by contrafts ; the colours 
mutt be laid on thick, and the pen- 
cils managed with delicacy. Good- 
nature, fincerity, and complaifance, 
muft be affefted, yet tin&tured with 
a little criticifm. 

A fatirical charafer is frightful 
and difpleafing in itfelf ; but, as able 
phylicians transform poifons into 
remedies, men of great wit manage 
criticifm and irony fo as to amufe 
fome perfons, and correc others, 
without faying any thing offenfive; 
and what elie is fable and good co- 
medy ? 

Let us acknowledge that we ftrive 
not to pleafe others but from a mo- 
tive of felf-love: but it is neceflary 
to veil it fo as to prevent its being 
even fufpetted, Let us»go {till fure 
ther, and add, that we muit not be 
too anxious about people whom we 
wifh to pleafe: they are embarrafled 
by being fpoken well of in t.cir 
prefence ; they would often ¢<cter 
being criticifed, provided it dic not 
exceed what they could defend with 
advantage. : 

Compliance is the laft fpring to 
ut in motion, and which acts well 
in fecret only: fuch as are known 
to be of an accommodating character 
are fufpeéted ; we are inc lined to 
look upon them as deceitiul, and 
even treacherous. 

We ealily perfuade thofe who 
are in affli€tion, that we ourfelves 
are affefted by it, becaufe whoever 


partakes of trouble cannot be fuf- 
petted 
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petted of interefted views ; but no- 
thing is more difficult than | al 
fuade thofe who are happy, and ar- 
rive at great employs, that we re- 
joice fincerely at their good fortune: 
they think, and with reafon, that 
we fhould trouble ourfelves but lit- 
tle about it, if our perfonal intereft 
were not concerned therein. Men, 
in a fubordinate fituation, are not 
thanked for their complaifance; it 
is looked upon as one of their obli- 
gations; it is even, fometimes, by 
this they get their bread; but it is 
very valuable in fuperiors, provided 
it be not fufpeéted to take its fource 
fom weaknefs or fimplicity, 

Indulgence for faults, which is 
founded upon indifference only, hu- 
miliates him who experiences it, 
and renders odious the perfon by 

* whom it is exercifed. 

A difdainful air, a contemptible 
tone, make great men hated; but a 
low and cringing manner, make 
them defpifed, which is {till worfe, 
A noble politenefs is what they 
ought to be ambitious of, and which 
they often poflefs ; but that which is 
equally rare and precious in “all 
ranks is equability. Unhappily its 
oppofite is not difcovered till after 

. a certain time of probation; we are 
frequently feduced into {trong con- 
ncétions, before we difcover that 
thofe with whom we have formed 
them are unworthy of our efteem, 


of Pleafng. 


becaufe they have for fome time im. 
pofed upon themfelves the neceffity 
of emg ; on the firft negle&, their 
defe&ts, and infupportable humour 
appear; the beginning of the ac. 
ee was ferene and agreeable; 
the end of it becomes clouded, and 
fometimes tempeftuous; but when 
an engagement is formed, life paffes 
in regretting the firft moments; the 
return but feldom, and it is neceffa 
to confole ourfelves for’ an attach- 
ment to a perfon of a capricious and 
unequal charatter, by recolleéting 
the agreeable moments we have 
pafled together, and by enjoying the 
hope of finding others like them. 

‘The refle&tion with which Mon. 
crif finifhes his book, appears to me 
to be the moft fenfible thing in it, 
and is as follows: ** A man, on en- 
* tering the world, fhould expeé& to 
* find two judges of all his aétions 
‘¢ —-reafon and felf-love, or the in- 
* tereft of others. ‘The firft of thefe 
** judges is always equitable and im- 
** partial; the fecond fevere, and 
** frequently unjuft; it is the child 
* of jealoufy; let us ftrive not to 
“allure it: this is the means of 
‘* pleafing and fucceeding.”’ 

I have related in a few pages, all 
the maxims worth quoting from 
Moncrif’s book, de da necefjite' et des 
moyens de platre, in which there are 
three hundred. 


OBSERVATIONS mape 1n 4 TOUR truHroucn FRANCE. 


BY Ts 


F. HILL. 


( Continued from Page 428, Vol. VIII, ) 


HE influence which the church 

{till poffeffed, over the minds 
of the people, had been felt by the 
conftituent aflembly. The exor- 
dium of the conftitution, and the 
declaration of the rights of man; 
manifeftly difplay in many of their 
phrafes; an intention to feparate 
religion wholly from the ftate, and 
Jeave no. national church. But 
they found the people would not 


fubmit to this feparation: the old 
habits were too f{trong: and the Afs 
fembly were afraid to venture upon 
the meafure. 

At all events, however, the 
clergy appeared to’ me to have 
fcarce a chance of being reftored, 
even to any of their former pol 
feffions; and therefore no hope of 
regaining their ancient influence, 
Yor, even though the party of the 

emigrants, 
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emigrants, to which common inte- 
ret united them, were to prevail in 
the completeft manner: the French 
nobles are certainly not fonder of 
the clergy, than the democratic 
party, rather much lefs fo, The 
alliance of the clergy and the 
nobles, is like that of the cat and 
the cock againft the fox: the nobi- 
lity of France were, above all the 
French, famous for irreligion, The 
emigrants indubitably would hazard 
no advantages they might obtain, 
torreftore the ecclefiafties to their 
lands, and incomes: even though 
fome of their own conneétions 
might indeed perfonally benefit by 
it; the attempt would neceffarily be 
attended with much danger and op- 

ofition from all thofe already in 

offeffion ; the ftate itfelf would be 
unwilling, and even, from the fitua- 
tion of its finances, unable, to refign 
its claim: the nobility would be 
content with dividing what portion 
they might find poffible, amongft 
themfelves; without undertaking 
‘impoffibilities for the clergy whom 
they defpife. 

Among the enemies of the Revo- 
lution, who are certainly {trong 
and numerous, fince the body of 
thofe who have loft by it is mighty, 
the clergy, the lawyers, the nobility, 
and the women, deferve efpecially 
to be enumerated: the three firft 
have almoft loft their exiftence ; 
and all four have loft their influ- 
ence. The former are well known 
to be averfe to the prefent fyftem ; 
and their motives are evident: the 
difguft of the women is lefs public, 
and their motives lefs public: I 
have lately had occafion to mention 
one of thefe motives, their attach- 
ment to the ejefted clergy: women 
are by nature attached to the prieft- 
hood, even to a proverb; and the 
treatment of the clergy offended 
them; prejudiced in favour of the 
excluded ecclefiaftics, they unite 
with them againft the new Contti- 
tution. But this is far from being 
the only difguft the female world 
has received in France from the 
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Revolution. All who are acquaint- 
ed with the hiftory of the eigh- 
teenth century, well know the 
weight which women have had in 
the old government of this king- 
dom: but the new form has almoft 
annihilated it; and the fpleen of 
difappointed ambition is famous 
for its bitternefs, They have a 
particular diflike to the clubs, and 
of which they make no part, now the 
clubs, efpecially the Jacobins, have 
the better half of the government 
of the kingdom in their hands. So 
violent and fo full of peril did the 
female difguft appear, that thefe 
affociations have found it abfolutely 
neceflary to admit the women as 
fpectators, if not as actors: they 
have conftruéted galleries in their 
affembly rooms for the admiffion of 
ftrangers, like the National Affem- 
bly: and it is remarkable, that 
whenever I attended their meet- 
ings, the galleries have been almoft 
wholly filled with female vifitants. 
The women may _ perhaps be 
efteemed the moft dangefous ene- 
mies of the Conftitution, 

On the evening of the twelfth of 
November, I went to the French 
theatre, to fee Moliere’s comedy of 
Tartuffe; the beft comedy in the 
world, performed by the beft com- 
pany of comedians altogether now 
exiftent. It was perfornted even 
with enthufiafm ; and was therefore 
aliterary feaft of the firft order, 
But it claims attention here, for the 
exceffive applaufe beftowed on the 
following fentiment, which Molier 
has put into the mouth of Cleante, 
in the laft {cene of the firftaét, 


Les hommes, la plipart, font étrangernent 
faits; 

Dans la jufte nature, on ne Jes voit jamais: 

La raifon a, pour eux, des bornes trop pe- 
tites : 

En chaque caraétere, ils paffent fes limites; 

Et la plus noble chofe, ils la gatent fouvent, 

Pour la véuloir outrer et pouiler trop avant. 


This was evidently applied to the 
conduét of the National Affembly, 
fuppofed to pufh the caufe of li- 
berty to extravagance: the cen 

"F 2 furers 
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furers acknowledged liberty to be a 
mott noble principle, la plus noble 
chofe ; but they deemed its excefs, 
like that of every thing elfe, blame- 
able, and defeétive. 

Some of my neighbours upon 
this occafion, whofe converfation 
turned upon political affairs, re- 
marked to each other, even with 
furprife, the multitudes of emigrants 
who were quitting France; fo that 
the roads of Flanders were covered 
with them; and that they came in 
loaded carriages, even from Pro- 
vence, and the remoteft parts of the 
kingdom. 

As an evidence of the prefent 
ftate of moral principles in France, 
it feems to ra recording : that, 
in the entertainment which fucceed- 
ed Tartuffe, a new piece, called 
The Circle, a young girl, repre- 
fented as frefh from the country 
and the place of her education, was 
made to fay, “ Je commence a ap- 
*¢ prendre, que les Bienfeances font 
* tout ; et qu’entre le vice et la 
® verta, il n’eft qu’un prejugée!” I 
attend not here to the truth, or falfe- 
hood, the advantage, or difadvan- 
tage, of the fentiment; but to the 
chara&ter who is made to pronounce 
it! Every principle is now treated 
as a prejudice, even by all ages and 
claffes. 

The public buildings of a nation 
make a part of the fubjeé& of its 
public hiftory; and even the prefent 
diftra&ed government of France 
has produced fome new ones.— 
Among the moft diftinguifhed works 
of this fort, which I found at Paris, 
was the new bridge, at the place of 
Louis XV. built with very flat el- 
liptic arches, a ftruéture truly fim- 
le and noble. It has the advan- 
tage of being nearly on a level, like 
the bridges of the ancients; the 

_ very reverfe of our mountainous 
bridges, which it is almoit a labour 
to ea 

The ftru&ure once defigrned for 
achurch of St, Genevieve, is an- 
other of thefe novelties, not yet 
completed in the infide, They had 


raifed a dome upon it, fince my 


former vifit to Paris; now a dome 
is ever an ugly and irregular work 
of archite€ture, when thus ftuck on 
the roof a building; but this dome 
is moft fingularly execrable, conic, 
clumfy, and deformed; a difgrace 
to the ftru€ture to which it adheres, 
Domes, thus raifed on a tympanum, 
were an invention of the imperial 
Greeks ; who ventured not, how- 
ever, fo far to contradié the rules 
of antiquity, as to make them even 
fo conic as the femicircle on the 
outfide. Brunellefco, in the fpirit 
of gothic tafte, conceived he had 
greatly improved upon them, by 
rendering his imitation at Florence 
much more fo. Michael Angelo 
had an eye too claffic, to commit 
an equal excefs; but even the dome 
of the church of St. Peter errs in 
this refpeét : and of all our attempts 
of the fort in northern Europe, the 
one is worfe than the other. The 
laft, the dome of St. Genevieve, is 


the moft defe&tive, and that of our - 


own St, Paul is perhaps the beft. 

It is fcarcely neceffary to add, 
that this edifice has been converted 
by the National Affembly, from its 
original defign of a church, into a 
public maufoleum, for all thofe 
great men who may hereafter be 
deemed worthy of fuch honour from 
their country. The bodies of Vol- 
taireand Mirabeau have confecrated 
= far beyond the power of holy 
oils. 

Under the portico of the ftrue- 
ture, I faw the bier, employed in 
the funeral proceflions to carry the 
bodies of thofe who deferve inter- 
ment in this temple of heroes. | It 
is an imitation of the antique, truly 
fimple and noble, conceived in the 
beft ftile of claffic tafte: vaft ine 
deed, and maffive, with heavy axles 
and heavy wheels: but this very 
maffivenefs gives it that jut air of 
dignity, which fuch a machine 
ought to poffels, and which our 
modern legerity muft cver want. 
The wheels are ornamented with 
ftuds, the carriage with griffins, in 

relief: 


























= 


-and furnifh well a 


relief: the poles have heads of 
rams; the axles at the nuts of the 
wheels, terminate in heads of lions, 
all in the pureft ftile. It might 
erhaps have been better finifhed 
in'England, but certainly it would 
not have been fo well compofed. 
As my fubje& has led me here to 
treat of the fine arts, I cannot omit 
paying a jult tribute of praife to the 
merit of David, at So the 
‘Apelles of France. is tafte is 
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claffic ; his ftile of defign and com- 
pofition, chafte and matterly ; his 
expreffion is ftrong and noble, yet 
with attic grace, and almoft as va- 
ried as that of Raphael: his colour- 
ing is warm, bold, and _ brilliant, 
perhaps even too highly finitheds 
fometimes poffibly alfo, it becomes 
harfh, in order to avoid the tamenefs 
ufually apparent among thofe who 
have hitherto employed labour in 
the works of the pencil. 


The following Account of Paris, extra€ted from an old Work, compared 
-with its prefent State, will afford our Readers a ftriking Contra 


Some ACCOUNT orf THE 


BY DR. 


MONGST the living objeéts 
to be feen in the ftreets of 
Paris, the counfellors and chief offi- 
cers of the court of juftice made a 


‘great figure. They and their wives 


have their trains carried up: fo 
there are abundance to be feen walk- 


‘ig about the {treets in this manner. 
-It is for this, that places of that na- 


ture fell fo well. A man that has a 
right to qualify a wife with this ho- 


‘nour, fhall command a fortune; and 


the carrying a great velvet cufhion 
to church is fuch another bufinefs. 
The place of a lawyer is valued a 


‘third part dearer from this. 


Here are alfo daily to be feen in 


“the ftreets great variety of monks, 
-in-ftrange unufual habits to us Eng- 


lifhmen: thefe make an odd figure, 
picture. 1 can- 
not but pity the miftaken zeal of the 
poor men, that put themfelves into 
religion, as they call it, and renounce 
the world, and give themfelves moft 


* fevere rules of living and diet. Some 


ofthe orders are decently enough 
cloathed, as the Jefuits, the Fathers 
of the Oratory, &c.;' but moft are 
very particular and obfelcte in their 
drefs; -as “being the ruftic habit of 
old times, without linen, or orna- 
ments of the prefent age. 

As to their meager diet, it is much 
againft nature, and the improved 
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diet of mankind, The Mofaic law 
provided much better for Jews, a 
chofen people; that was inftituted 
for cleanlinefs and health, Now 
for the Chriftian law, though it 
commands humility and patience 
under fufferings, and mortification 
and abftinence from finful lufts and 
pleafures ; yet by no means adiftin& 
food, but liberty to eat any thing 
whatfoever, much lefs naftinefs; and 
the papifts themfelves in other things 
are of this mind, for their churches 
are clean, pompoufly adorned and 
perfumed. It is .enough, if we 
chance to fuffer perfecution, to en- 
dure it with patience, and all the 
miferable circumftances that attend 
it; but wantonly to perfecute our- 
felves, is to do violence to Chrifti- 
anity, and to put ourfelves in a 
worle ftate than the Jews were ; for 
to. chufe the worft fort of food, 
which is four herbs and fifh, and fuch 
like trafh ; and to lie worfe, always 
rough, in coarfe and nafty woollen 
frocks —_ boards; to go bare-foot 
in a cold country, to deny them- 
felves the comforts of thisMife, and 
the converfation of men; this, I fay, 
is to hazard our healths, to renounce 
the greate{t bleflings of this life, and 
in a manner to deftroy ourfelves, 
The great multitude of poor 
wretches in all parts of this city is 
fuch, 
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fuch, that a man in a coach, a-foot, 
or in the fhop, is not able to do any 
bufincfs for numbers and importu- 
nities of beggars; and to hear their 
imiferies is very lamentable: and if 
.you give to one, you immediately 
ring a whole {warm upon you, 
Thefe, I fay, are true monks, if you 
will, of God Almighty’s making, 
offering you their prayers for a far- 
thing, that find the evil of the day 
fufficient for the day, and that the 
miferies of this life are not to be 
courted, or made a mock of. Thelfe 
worfhip, much againft their will, all 
rich men, and make faints of the reft 
of mankind for a morfel of bread. 
But let thefe men alone with their 
miftaken zeal ; it is certainly God’s 
good providence which orders all 
things inthis world. And the flefh- 
eaters will ever defend themfelvcs, 
if not beat the Lenten men; good 
and wholefome food, and plenty of 
it, gives men naturally great cou- 
rage, Again, a nation will fooner 


be peopled by the free marriage of 


all forts of people, than by the addi- 
tional ftealth of a few ftarved monks, 
f{uppofing them at any time to break 
their vow. This limiting of mar- 
riage to a certain people only, is a 
deftru€tion and an abatement of man- 
kind, not lefs in a papift country, 
than a conftant war. Again, this 
leffens alfo the number of God’s 
worfhippers, inftead of multiplying 
them as the ftars in the firmament, 
or the fand upon the fca-fhore: 
thefe men wilfully cut off their pof- 
terity, and reduce God’s congrega- 
tion for the future. 

There is very little noife in this 
city of public cries of things to be 
fold. or any difturbance from pam- 
phlets or hawkers. One thing I 
wondered at, that I heard of nothing 
loft, nor any public advertifements, 
till I @as fhewed printed papers 
upon the corners of itreets, wherein 
were in great letters, Un, Deus Cing. 
Dix. Jujg; a Cinquante Louife a ganger, 
this is from one to fifty Louifes to be 
got; and then underneath an account 
of what was loft, This fure is a 
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good and quiet way; for by this 
means, without noife, you often find 
your goods again; every body that 
has found them, repairing ina day . 
or. two to fuch places. The Ga- 
zettes come out but.once a week, and 
but few people buy them. 

It is difficult ‘and dangerous to 
vend a libel here. While we were in 
town, a certain perfon gave a bundle 
of them to a blind beggar, of the hof- 
pital of the Quincevint, telling him he 
might get five pence for every penny. 
He went to Noftre Dame, and cried 
them up in the fervice-time, La vie 8 
Miracles del Evefq;de Reims. This was 
a trick that was played the Arch- 
bifhop, as it was thought by the Je- — 
fuits, with whom he has had a great 
conteft about Molinas, the Spanish 
Fefuat’s Doétrine. The libel went off 
at any rate, when the firft buyers 
had read the title further, and found 
they were again{t the prefent Arch- 
bifhop, Duke and Fett peer of 
France. 

The ftreets are lighted alike all 
the winter long, as well when the 
moon fhines, as at other times of the 
month; which I remember the ra- 
ther, becaufe of the impertinent 
ufage of our people at London, to 
take away the lights for half the 
month, as though the moon was 
certain to fhine and light the ftreets, 
and that there could be no cloudy 
weather in winter. The lanthorns 
here hang down in the very middle 
of all the ftreets, about twenty 
paces diftance, and twenty feet high. 
They are made of a fquare of glafs 
about two feet deep, covered with a 
broad plate of iron; and the rope 
that lets them down is fecured and 
locked up in an iron funnel and lit- 
tle trunk; faftened in the wall of 
the houfe. Thefe lanthorns have 
candles of four in the pound in them, 
which laft burning till after mid- 
night. 

As to thefe lights, if any man 
break them, he is forthwith fent to 
the gallies; and there were three 
young gentlemen of good families, 
who were in prifon for having done 

it 
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it in a frolic, and could not be re- 
leafed thence in fome months; and 
that not without the diligent appli- 
cation of good friends at court. 

‘The lights at Paris, for five months 
in the year only, colts 50,000/. fter- 
ling. ‘This way of lighting the 
fireets is in ufe alfo in fome other 
cities in France. The king is faid 
to have raifed a large tax by it. In 
the preface to the tax it is faid, That 
conlidering the great danger his fub- 
jects were in, in walking the fireets 
in the dark, from thieves, and the 
breaking their necks by falls, he for 
fuch a {um of money did grant this 

rivilege, that they might hang out 
Rociotes in this manner, 


It is to be obferved, that the ave-" 


nues to the city, and all the ftreets, 
are paved with a very hard fand- 
ftone, about eight inches {quare, fo 
they have a great care to keep them 
clean: in winter, for example, upon 
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the melting of the’ice, by a heavy 
drag with a horfe, which makes a 
quick riddance, and cleaning the 
gutters; fo that in a day’s time all 
parts of the town are to admiration 
clean and neat again to walk on. 

I could heartily wifh their fum- 
mer-cleanlinefs was as great; it is 
certainly as neceflary to keep fo po- 
pulousa city fweet; hut J know no 
machire fufficient, but what would 
empty it of the people tog: all the 
threats and infcriptions upon walls 
are to little purpofe. The duft in 
London, in iummer, is oftentimes, 
if a wind blow, very troublefome, if 
not intolerable: in Paris there is 
much lefs of it, and the reafon is, 
the flat ftones require little fand to 
fet them faft; whereas our {mall 
pebbles, not coming together, re- 
quire a va{t quantity to lay them faft 
in paving. 


CHARACTER oF tue BIOGRAPHERS or DEAN SWIFT. 


FROM BERKELEY’S 


HE firft in order is Lord Or- 
rery. As, during the life of 
Swift, this man was the moft affi- 
duous of his vifitors, and the moft 
fervile of his flatterers, when the 
memoirs of the illuftrious Dean were 
announced as coming from the pen 
pf Orrery, expeétation waited the 
appearance of unlimited panegyric. 
Great was the difappointment of the 
world, when a libel, replete with the 
moft ungencrous, the moft unmerit- 
ed accufations, was the only tribute 
his Lordfhip offered to the memory 
of departed worth, To fee the hand 
of friendfhip planting a thorn at the 
grave it ought to have decorated 
with rofes, excited the indignation 
ef the good, and the wonder of the 
bad. On a conduét fo repugnant to 
honour and to juftice, and for which 
no caufe but the general depravity 
of weak minds has hitherto been ai- 
figned, the following anecdote will, 
erhaps, throw fome light. Lord 
Rony having one day gained ad- 


additional authority necefla 


LITERARY RELICS, 


miffion to Swift’s library, difco- 
vered a Ictter of his own, written 
feveral years before, lying {till un- 
opened, and on which Swift had 
written, ‘ This will keep cold.” 
As, in a publication of this kind, au- 
thenticity is of the utmoft impor- 
tance, I fhall to this, as to every 
other anecdote, add the name of my 
informer. The ftory which I have 
juft comraunicated was related to me 
by the Rev. Dr. Berkeley, preben- 
dary of Canterbury, and fon of the 
late Bifhop of Cloyne. Were any 
to 
procure it credit, I coyld add, that 
the ftary was alfo related to me by 
the late Archbifhop of Tuam, who 
thought, as I do, that it fully ac- 
counts for the malignity that dictated, 
and the treachery that blackens, 
every page of Lord Orrery’s publi- 
cation—Whilft the fanétion of 
Swift could fupport his Lordfhip’s 
ill-founded claims to genius, bound- 
lefs was the refpeét which he pro- 


feiled 
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feffed to entertain for his liteary pa- 
tron: but when the venerable pile 
was mouldering in the duft, the right 
honourable biographer ereéted on 
tle ruins a temple to perfidy ; and 
though he had not even the courage 
of the afs to infult the dying lion, 
yet, monfler-like, he preyed upon 
the carcafe. I fhall conclude my 
obfervatiets on his Lordfhip’s per- 
formance by faying,: that, though 
he. poffefled the ampleft means of 
information, he has given the public 
a work equally deficient in matter 
and in truth.—Although after what 
I have faid, to draw Lord Orrery’s 
character is hardly neceflary, yet, 
as he once had a fort of literary re- 
putation, the celebrated, Bifhop of 
Cloyne’s opinion of him was, ‘* My 
* Lord Orrery would be a man of 
* genius if he knew how to fet 
‘* about it.”” 

Dr. Hawkefworth is the next of 
Swift’s biographers that occurs. 
For the tafk he undertook his talents 


were fully equal; and the period at 


which he wrote was friendly to im- 
artial'ty. Swift had now been 
veo fome years; and Hawkefworth 
was the firft man from whom the 
public could expeét a totally unpre- 
judiced account of his life. To 
Hawkefworth, except as a writer, 
Swift was wholly unknown. His 
mirth had never enlivened the 
hours, nor had his fatire embittered 
the repofe, of him who was now to 
be his biographer; circumftances 
thefe highly favourable to impartial 
inveftigation and candid decifion. 
But, tay Hawkefworth contented 
himfelf with fuch materials as the 
life of Orrery and the apologies of 
Dean Swift and Dr. Delany afford- 
ed, adding nothing to this ftock of 
information but a few {cattered re- 
marks colle&ted by Johnion. Of 
his performance, therefore, I fhall 
only obferve, that its information is 
fometimes ufeful and amufing. and 
that its mureprefentations are never 
intentional. 
Some years after the publication 
of Hawkefworth’s life, on the col- 
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leftion of the Britifh Poets, John. 
fon, the general and able biographer, 
reclaimed for his own ufe the mate. 
rials he had originally communicated 
to his friend. Of frefh matter he 
added little. At his time of li 
indolence was excufeable. Butthe 
little which he gave bears inconteft. 
able marks of its origin ; and, howe 
ever incorre& the life of Swift (as 
given by Johnfon) may be confider. 
ed, it is but juftice to fay, that he 
is the only one of the Dean’s bio. 
graphers who has offered any thing 
in extenuation of his condu& to. 
wards Stella and Vaneffa. At the 
fame time, it is impoffible not to re. 
gret, that, when Johnfon became 
the biographer of Swift, he fhould 
have contented himfelf with purfu: 
ing the beaten track ; for, had he 
provided himfelf with materials that 
might have eafily been colle&ed, a 
life would have been given to the 
world which, like his own inimita- 
ble Raffelas, would. have at once 
diffufed pleafure and inflru€tion. 
The laft of this great man’s bioe 
graphers was Sheridan; a name not 
unknown to genius, and with which 
one has long been accuftomed to 
conneét ideas of literary merit and 
of Swift. From the writer now be- 
fore us, may be colleéted much in- 
formation, and that information well 
authenticated. His father’s intima. 
cy, and his own acquaintance with 
the Dean, had enabled him to ac- 
quire a thorough knowledge of 
Swift’s latter years, of which Dr, 
Sheridan was the conftant compe 
nion; and it is about them only 
that the public wifhes for informa 
tion. The former were paffed ina 
ftation too confpicuous to admit of 
fecrecy, in a manner too fplendid to 
efcape obfervation, At the fame 
time, I cannot refrain from obferv- 
ing, that fome few paflages in She- 
ridan’s memoirs are deferving of 
cenfure, efpecially in his attempt to 
vindicate tie condu& of Swift to- 
wards thofe two celebrated females, 
who bartered happinefs for immor- 


tality, He feems on that occafion, 
to 
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to have colleéted improper circum- 
ftances, and to have {tated them by 
way of extenuation. I'am, howe- 
ver, well convinced, that to him 
they muft have appeared in a light 
widely different, as his attachment 
to the memory of Swift was too 
fincere to jultify any fufpicion to the 
contrary. Notwithftanding thefe 
faults, it would be highly unjuft to 


. 


IN A LETTER FROM 





Sir, 
N the 5th inftant I encamped 
about feven miles to the north- 
ward of Seringapatam, from whence 
I faw that Tippoo had, according to 
my information, taken a pofition on 
the north bank of the river, with its 
front and flanks covered by a bound 
hedge, and a number of ravines, 
f{wamps, and water-courfes, and like- 
wife fortified by a chain of ftrong 
redoubts full of cannon, as well as 
by the artillery of the fort, and of 
the works on the ifland. 

It would have coft usa great many 
men to have attacked the camp in 
the day, and, perhaps, the fuccefs 
might not have been quite certain ; 
I determined, therefore, the attempt 
in the night, and for this purpofe I 
marched on the 6th, as foon after 
fun-fet as the troops could be formed 
in three divifions, The right divi- 
fion, commanded by General Me- 
dows, and the centre divifion, under 
my immediate direftion, were def- 
tined for the attack of the enemy’s 
camp, and the divifion on the left, 
confifting of four battalions, under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell, was 
ordered to attack the works that the 
enemy were conftruéting on the 
heights above the Karrigat Pagoda. 

The officers commanding the lead- 
ing corps in the right and centre di- 
vilions were direéted, after driving 
the enemy from their camp, to en- 
deavour to purfue them through the 

Vou, IX, 
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the memory of Mr. Sheridan, were 
I to difmifs this fubje&t without fay- 
ing that his work breathes a {pirit of 
truth and candour which does ho- 
nour to the writer’s heart; and that 
his life of Swift will, together with 
other ufeful publications, refcue 
from oblivion the memory of an ho- 
neft man, 


LORD CORNWALLIS, 


river, and eftablifh themfelves on 
the ifland ; and it was recommended 
to Lieutenant-Colonel Maxwell to 
attempt to Ne the river, if, after 
having pofleffed himfelf of the 
heights, he faw that our attack on 
the camp was fuccefsful. 

The left and centre divifions were 
fo fortunate as to accomplifh com- 
pletely the obje&ts propofed. Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Maxwell gained the 
heights, and afterwards paffed the 
river, and the firlt five corps of the 
centre divifion croffed over to the 
ifland, leaving me in poffeffion of 
the camp, which was {tanding, and 
of all the artillery of the enemy’s 
right wing. 

The divifion of the right, by fome 
of thofe accidents to which all ope- 
rations in the night muft be liable, 
approached much too near to a very 
{trong detached work, which it was 
not my intenticn to affault that 
night, and which muft have fallen 
into our hands without giving us 
any trouble, if we fucceeded in 
forcing the enemy’s camp. ; 

The advanced guard, engaged in 
the attack of this work. before they 
could be prevented by the officers in 
the front of the column, and the 
latter. who had been ufed-to carry 
forts with much facility, did not 
think it neceflary, or, perhapsjere- 
ditable, to oblige them to defift ¥ but 
the garrifon of this redoubt con- 


G duied 
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dufted themfelves very differently 





It has been hitherto impoffible te 


from thofe which we had lately met colleé& the returns of killed and 
with, and their refiftance was fo ob- wounded, but I have every reafon 
* ftinate. that it was not carried with- to hope that our lofs in Europeans 
out cofting us feveral lives, and a_ will be under two hundred. Major. 


very confiderable delay. 

y this time the firing at the centre 
attack had entirely ceafed, and Ge- 
neral Medows, concluding from that 
circumflance that I was in complete 
poficfion of the whole of the ene- 
my’s camp, and apprehending that a 
part of his corps might be wanted _ 
to fupport the troops on the ifland, 
withea to communicate with me 
as {peedily as poflible. 

Some guides, who undertook to 
lead his divifion to join mine by a 
dire&t road, condufted him to the 
Karrigat Pagoda without his mcet- 
ing with me, and day-light was then 
too near to admit of his undertaking 
any further operations. 

Thefe untoward -circumftances 
did not deprive us of any of the fo- 
lid advantages of our victory, for we 
are in poffeffion of the whole of the 
enemy’s redoubts, of all the ground 
on the north fide of the river, and of 
great part of the ifland; but as the 
force with which J remained in the 
enemy’s camp did not much exceed 
three battalions, and as I found from 
parties that I fent out, that the left 
wing of Tippoo’s army kept their 
ground all night, I could not bring 
off any trophies from the field, ex- 
cept thofe which were very near to 
the fpot where our impreffion was 
made. 

I have not yet been able to afcer- 
tain, with precifion, the number of 
guns that have fallen into our hands, 
but I underftand that of brafs and 
iron it amounts to upwards of fixty 
of different calibres. 

I fhall take up my ground to- 
morrow as near to the chain of re- 
doubts as poflibl¢, without being 
expofed to the fire of the fort; and 
as our pofts upon the ifland are now 

nearly fecured againft any attempt 
of the enemy, I fhall foon be oo y 
to proceed with vigour upon the 
éperatians of the fiege, 





Clofe will fend te Mr, Jackfon a 
lift of the officers that were killed, 
in order to prevent the anxious 
alarms of the friends of the. furvi- 
vors. I am, with great efteem and 
regard, Sir, your moft obedient and 
humble fervant, 

(Signed) CORNWALLIS, 

A true copy, 
George Parry, A&. Dep. Sec, 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. &c. &c, &e, 


Return of the killed, wounded, and 
miffing, of his Majefty’s and the 
Honourable Company’s _ troops 
under the command of Earl Corn- 
wallis, in the attack of the ene- 
my’s army near Seringapatam, on 
the night of the 6th of February, 
1792. 

‘ Artillery Brigade. 

Royal, Artillery, 1 Bombadier, 5 {e- 
cond gunners, wounded, 

Bengat ditto, Lieutenant Fire- 
worker Alexander Buchan, 2 firft 
tindals, 6 lafcars, killed; 1 gun- 
ner, 1 matrofs, 1 firft tindal, 13 
lafcars, wounded; 8 lafcars mil- 
fing. 

Coaft ditto. 1 Matrofs wounded, 

Firft Brigade. 

His Majefty’s 36th regiment, Lieu- 
tenant Robertfon (739d regiment), 
Enfign Smith, 6 rank and file, 
killed; Lieutenant Brownrigg, 
John Campbell, Robert R. Camp- 
bell, 2 ferjeants, 1 drummer, 30 
rank and file, wounded. 

His Majefty’s 52d regiment. Lieu- 
tenant Hutchinfon, 1 ferjeant, 8 
privates, killed ; Captains Hunter 
and Zouch, Lieutenants Irwine, 
Rowan, Madden, 2 ferjeants, 1 
drummer, 22 rank and file, wound- 
ed; 1 ferjeant, 8 rank file, miffing, 

His Majefty’s 76th regiment, Licue 
tenant Jones killed ; Capt. Mark- 
ham, Lieutenants Robertfon, Phil- 
pot, and Shawe, 1 ferjeant, 7 ve 
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and file, wounded; 1 rank and 
file fince dead, ° 
Second Brigade. 

His Majefty’s 71ft regiment. Cap- 
tain Sibbald, Lieutenant Bayne, 
1 ferjeant, 14 rank and file, killed, 
Surgeon’s Mate Paley, 1 ferjeant, 
53 rank and file, wounded; 5 rank 
and file miffing. 

His Majelty’s 72d regiment. Cap- 
tain Mackenzie, 1 ferjeant, i4 
rank and file killed; Major Frafer, 
the Hon. Captain Maitland, Lieu- 
tenants Macpherfon and Ward, 
1 ferjeant, 2 drummers, 4o rank 
and file, wounded; 1 rank and 
file miffing. 

His Majeity’s 74th regiment. 2 Rank 
and file killed; Lieutenant Far- 
quhar, Enfign Hamilton, 1 fer- 
jeant, 17 rank and file, wounded; 
6 rank and file miffing, 

Third Brigade. 

gd Bengal battalion, 8 Rank and 
file wounded. 

13th Ditto ditto. 2 Rank and file 
killed; 4 rank and file wounded. 

6th Ditto ditto, 1 Rank and file 
wounded. 

ed Ditto volunteers, 2 Rank and 
file wounded. 

Fourth Brigade. 

7th Bengal battalion. 3 Rank and 
file killed; g havildars, 8 rank 
and file, wounded; 1 drummer 
miffing. 

14th Ditto ditto. Captain Arch- 
deacon, 1 ferjeant, 1 fubidar, 5 
rank and file, killed; 4 havildars, 
28 rank and file, wounded; 2 
rank and file miifing. 

28th Dittoditto. 1 Subidar, 4 rank 
and file, killed; 1 jemidar, 3 ha- 
vildars, 1 drummer, 22 rank and 
file, wounded. 

Fifth Brigade. 

aft Coaft battalion, Captain Archi- 
bald Brown, Lieutenant Young 
(fince dead), 2 puckallys, 7 rank 
and file, wounded. 

6th Ditto ditto. 1 Rank and file 


wounded; 1 rank and file miffing. 
23d Ditto ditto. g Rank and file 
killed ; 1 jemidar, 5 rank and file, 
wounded; 4 rank and file mifling. 


Account of the Battle of Seringapatam. $1 


Sixth Brigade. 
2d Coaft battalion. Lieutenant and 
Adjutant Martin, 1 fubidar, 1 je- 
midar, 20 rank and file wounded; 

5 rank and file miffing. 

21{t Ditto ditto. + Rank and file 
killed; 1 fubidar, 2 havildars, 8 
rank and file, wounded. 

2ed Ditto ditto. 4 Rank and file 
wounded. 

Bengal engineers. Lieutenant Stuart 
killed. 

Coatt ditto. Lieutenant Hemmings 
wounded, 

Pioneers. 

Lieutenant Dowfe’s corps. 2 Pri- 
vates killed; 1 ferjeant, 9g pri« 
vates, wounded. 

Lieutenant Lennon’s ditto. 5 Pri- 
vates killed; 3 privates wounded. 

Enfign Stokoe’s ditto. 1 Serjeant, 
5 privates, killed; 1 private 
wounded ; 2 privates miffing. 

General Abftraét. 

Killed. Wounded. Miffing. Total. 
Europeans 68 219 21 go2 
Natives 40 168 299) 231 
Total 108 §=321 «6440533 

Lieutenant Colonel Malcolm, Ad- 
jutant-General of the army, wound- 
ed, not included in the above. 

Signed, B. Clofe, Dep. Adj.Gen, 

A true copy, 

George Parry, A&. Dep. Sec. 

Abftra& of ordnance and ammuni- 
tion taken from the esemy the 
night of the 6th inftant. Camp, 
Seringapatam, Feb. 12, 1792. 

CALABRES, Tron, Brafs, 

Twenty four pounders 2 

Eighteen ditto + - - 4 


Sixteen ditto - <« - 1 
Nine ditto - - - +14 
Eight ditto - - - - 3 
Six ditto - - .« « -12 


Four d#®.. - « « « & 
Three and half ditto - o 
Two and half ditto - - o 
Two ditto = «~ - - o 


[= | & 
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Total guns 42 

Tron fhot, round and grape, 2500. 
Cartridges linen, filled, 5006. 
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Own: DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


T is at prefent required of maf- 
J] ters and miftreties of families, 
not to appear too much taken up 
with the care of doing the honours 
of their tables, &c. Nothing ap- 

ears more ridiculous than to fee 
the lady of the houfe torment her- 
felf, give her keys to fervants to 
fetch different things fhe has in her 
own particular keeping, which fhe 
diftributes, with circumfpeétion, on 
great occalions; afterwards prefflin 
people to eat of what fhe thinks 
good, as if they had it not in their 
power to have as good things fet be- 
fore them every day. Thefe man- 
ners are fo impolite, provincial, and 
rultical. that they are even banifhed 
from the genteel citizens houfes of 
Paris, from the provinces and cha- 
teaux. A houfe fhould be fo well 
regulated, that by a fign. or a word, 
from the mafter or miftrefs, every 
thing fhould be in its place, and the 
company well ferved. Sut if, in 
the courfe of the day. they fhould 
be difengaged from company. the 
miftrefs fhould referve to herfelf 
moments of recollection, in private, 
with her fervants, when fhe fhould 
reckon the expences of the preceding 
day, and give her orders for the 

refent and fucceeding ones; fhould 
. what every thing colts, and 
what. becomes of it. In houfes 
where mafters and miftreffes are too 
elevated to delcend to thefe mi- 
nutiz, a trufty and faithful fleward 
ought to be charged with it ; but, as 
in a well-managed theatre, the ma- 
chinery and decoratious fhould be 
fo well prepared as to make every 
thing appear at the moment of re- 
prefentation, to be the effect of the 
itroke of a magic wand. 

I knowa good citizen’s houfe, 
the matter of which is rich and ealy, 





BY THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON, 


wherein the common order of things 
is reverfed. The lady commonly 
charges herfclf with the daily ex. 
pences; there the contrary is the 
cafe ; the miflrefs of the houle prides 
herfelf upon her wit ; and one great 
means fhe employs to gain a bril- 
liant reputation is, to give regularly, 
on certain days, a dinner, on others 
a fupper, to thofe who are reputed 
to have moft wit and information, 
The fortune of her hufband is equal 
to thefe expences; he kindly gives 
into them with a good grace, and is 
as well pleafed as the company with 
the elegance of her tafte. Lut, al- 
though he feems not to be interefted 
in the differtations .at which he is 
prefent, afks no queftions, and never 
fays a word, I know, from good au- 
thority, that he amufes himfelf with 
them. How do we know that he 
does not liften asa critic ; it is cers 
tain, that this man, who fays not a 
word, except in helping his friends 
at table, in the moft polite manner, 
who feems, in the houfe. as an hume 
ble friend to the lady, and to give 
orders about any thing, fpends all 
his morning in regulating the family 
expences, and writing out the bill 
of fare for dinner: he {colds his fer- 
vants when they fail in the leaft 
part of their duty, and prefcribes 
them precife and exaé laws for the 
future; his people tremble before 
him; he takes the liberty to repri- 
mand his wife, when, by her fault, 
the expences are too great, or the 
dinner is not good enough. 
There is nothing which 4a philo- 
fophical obferver may not turn to 
advantage; and this gentleman 


might find in the ftudy of thefe lit- 
tle domeftic affairs, an intereft of 
conliderable magnitude, 
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554 that is 10’ or 12/ more north 


RALACION DEL ULTIMO VIEGE, 
&c. or, Relation of the laft Voyage 
made to the Straits of Magellan, in 
the King’s Frigate Santo Marie de 
Cabeza, in 1785 and 1786; with 
a Supplement, containing Extracts 
from ali the former Kelations, ma- 
nufcript or printed, concerning that 
Part of America, tts Inhabitants, 
Climates, and Produttions. Madrid. 
gto. with Plates. 


HE expedition undertaken by 
T this frigate, was with a view 
to exercife the young officers of 
marine, to verify anterior obferva- 
tions in the vir inity of the Straits, 
and to lay down a chart of thofe 
coats, in which the errors occa- 
fioned by the different names given 
by various navigators to the fame 

lace (hould be reétified. This plan 
= in a great part been executed, 
and a nomenclature is prefixed to 
the work, which gives a /ynonyme of 
all the foris, gulihs, rivers, pro- 
montorics, ifles, &c. which have 
been vifited by this veffel in her 
voyage. 

She failed from Cadiz the gth of 
Ofober, 1785, and touched at the 
Canaries. Our author obferves, that 
the longitude of the port of Santa 
Cruz, in T eneriff, as given by Capt. 
Cook, is erroneous, and that Doétor 
Varela had given the true longitude. 
As they approached the coaft of 
Patagonia, they did not find the 
depth of the water fo regular as 
former navigators had afferted. On 
the 11th of December they difco- 
vered the cape which forms the 
northern entrance of the Straits. 
After many difagreeable circum- 
flances from ftorms and contrary 
winds, and with the lofs of feveral 
anchors, the fhip reached Cape 
Forward, called by. Sarmienio, 
Mono de S, Aguedo, the latitude of 
which Capt, Cordova places in 53° 





than it has hitherto been. From 
Port Gallant they fent a fhallop, 
which attended the frigate over to 
Terra del Fuego, on the other fide 
of the ftrait, to examine thé portsy 
gulphs, and channels, whic: have 
been already laid down by Frezier, 
under the name of Channel of St. 
Karbe; but it is to be regretted, that 
the violent currents among the 
iflands render it almoft inacceilible. 
The author thinks, and with a great 
degree of probability, that, ‘lerra 
del Fuego is interleéted by many 
channels, Other parts of the Straits 
were vifited with great attention, 
during the {pace of thirty-nine days. 
They alfo verified the exiftence of 
the channel of St. Jerome, on the 
fouth fide of the firait, but they 
found the navigation impratticable 
even for {mall boats. After their 
furvey, they returned into the main 
ocean, happy to get out of fo dan- 
gerous a fituation, and returned to 
Cadiz the 11th of March, 1786, the 
crew having in general enjoyed good 
health, except a few of the marines, 
who had been afflicted with the 
fcurvy. 

The journal of this voyage has 
been kept with great correttnefs, 
There are tables of the fhip’s courfe, 
with aftronomical and meteorolo- 
gical obfervations, the declination 
of the needle, &c. The longitude 
is ef{timated by the medium time of 
three chronometers, or marine 
watches. The defcription of the 
Straits of Magellan cannot fail of 
being very fatisfa&tory to navigators, 
The chart, although in the old tafte, 
is ftill preferable to ail the chaits 
of the Straits hitherto publifhed. 

The author enters at large inte 
the queftion, if the paflage by the 
Straits, or round Cape Horn, ts the 
beft for entering into the South 
Seas, and prefers the latter. 

To 
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To this work is annexed a chart 
of all the fouthern part of America, 
from 48 to 75 degrees, including 
the iflands of Chiloe and Terra del 
Fuego. He has made good ufe of 
the difcoveries of Sarmiento, and 
of thofe of Captain Cook ; with 
plans of feveral bays and harbours 
on the coaft. 

In the fecond fe&tion is a detail 
of the former voyages to the fame 
coaft; and what renders this ace 
count the more interefting is, that 
the author has made ufe of a ma- 
nufcript journal of one of Magel- 
Jan’s companions, named Francifco 
Alvo, which he has feen in the ar- 
chives of India, whereas hitherto 
we have been obliged to content 
ourfelves with the fabulous and 
unfatisfa&tory narrations of Pigga- 
fetti, Barbofa, and other fragments 
of Peter Martyr and Oviedo. This 
Alvo was boatfwain in one of Ma- 
gellan’s fhips ; his journal, it is true, 
is merely nautical, but that part is 
treated of with great exa€tnefs. Be- 
fides what concerns the Straits of 
Magellan, we have an account of 
the difcovery of two very fertile 
iflands in the South Sea in 1521; 
the ifland of Saint Paul, which fome 
call St. Peter, in 16° 15/ fouth lati- 
tude, and the ifland of Taburones, 
(the fhark)in 11° 154. The fecond 
voyage is that of Layofa, 3. The 
voyage of Sebaftion Cabot, which 
fhould not have been inferted, as he 
did not go further than the River of 
Plate. 4. That of Alcazaba, who 
failed in 1534, with two fhips, to 
make difcoveries, and found a co- 
lony in Peru. The archives of In- 
dia furnifh the details for this voy- 
age. Alcazaba attempted in vain 
the paflage of the Straits of Ma- 
gellan, and his expedition had the 
moft unfortunate end. The 5th is 
that of Gomorgos, in 1539; the 6th, 
Landarillos, in 1557; and the 7th, 
Sir Francis Drake, whofe hiftory is 
well known, The firft voyage of 
Sarmiento, in 1579, has been very 
well related by Don Juan de Triafte; 
but his fecond voyage, in 1981, 


which La Martiniere confounds with 
the firft, now exifts in the archives 

of India in manufcript, written 
Sarmiento himfelf, of which our 
author here gives an extra@. A 
mifunderftanding between Sarmi. 
ento and Flores, the commodor, 
and the mutiny of the firft lieute. 
nant Rivera, defeated Sarmiento’; 
plan to eftablifh a colony in the 
Straits. Candifh faw the remains 
thereof in the port of St. Philip, 
which he vifited in 1587, and to 
which, for that reafon, he gave the 
name of Port Famine. Sarmiento, 
by his memoir, appears an excellent 
feaman, The author afterwards 
notices all the voyagers who have 
vifited the Straits of Magellan, as 
Merrick, in 1589, Chidly, in 1591, 
Candifh, Sir R. Hawkins, in 1599, 
De Cordes, in 1596, De Noott, 
1599, Spilbergin, 1614; Nadal, 
1618, of this voyage the archives 
of India have alfo furnifhed an a. 
count; Narborough, 1669, Wood, 
1670, De Via, 1675, the Bucca 
neers, 1685, Gennes, 1695, Bau 
chane, 1698, Marcaet, 1719, Bulke- 
ley and Cummings, that is, the re 
turn of the Wager’s crew in her 
long boat, an expedition to Buenos 
Ayres, in 1748, and Byron, Wallis, 
Carteret, and Bougainville, Al 
though thefe accounts are not very 
long, yet they are fufficient for the 
principal obje&, which is to thew 
the various attempts which have 
been made to pafs the Straits of Ma 
gellan, and vifit the fhores thereof, 
At the end of the work is a fketch 
of the information given by the dif 
ferent voyagers, as to the climate, 
foil, vegetables, animals, and inha- 
bitants, of thefe countries. Our 
author is of opinion, that the Straits 
of Magellan was caufed by an earth 
— feparating Terra del Fuego 
rom the main land. The oppolite 
fhores refemble each other. The 
mountains of this country are C0 
vered with fnow. Between the capt 
Round or Shut-up, and Cape For. 
ward, is a mountain formed of fhells 
and other petrifaétions, which is a 
fingulat 
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fingular phenomenon. From Dec. 
45, to Jans 8, which is the height of 
fummer in thofe climates, Reau- 
mur’s thermometer was from feven 
to ten <iegrees above the point of 
congelation. No trees are to he 
found here. The only quadrupeds 
were are the dlamas, or guanicos, 
and the zorillos ; the horfes and dogs 
feen here are originally from Eu- 
rope. , : 

As for the inhabitants, the author 
faw aconfiderable number of them. 
He confirms the account of the Pa- 
tagonians being remarkably tall and 
well made; but not that they are 
fuch giants as Piggafetti pretends. 
The largeft thefe people faw was 
only feven feet one inch; but their 
robuft make caufe them to appear 
much more, 


GrscHEDENIS DER KOLONIE VAN 
Suriname; or, A Hiftory of the 
Colony of Surinam. Compiled by a 
Society of Portuguefe Jews, refident 
there. 8vo. 360 Pages. Amfter- 
dam, 1791. 


The Jews do not often appear as 
authors, and we are happy to find 
them endeavouring to emerge from 
their obfcurity. .This work, al- 
though it wants method, and has 
many digreffions and repetitions, 
yet abounds with fenfible obferva- 
tions, It is divided into two parts. 
The firft contains an hiftorieal ac- 
count of the colony, in which is 
fhewn the foundation and extent of 
the privileges the Jews have enjoyed 
in Surinam ever fince its eftablifh- 
ment, It appears that, in 1659, one 
Nafly, a Portuguefe Jew, but a native 
of Holland, obtained leave from 
the Dutch Weft-India Company to 
form a colony in the ifland of Cae 
venne, where perfons of his pe: fua- 
fion were to have the full enjoyment 
of every civil and religious right, 
on condition they allowed the fame 
to other perfons without referve. 
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On the conqueft of this ifland by 
the French, in 1644, Nafly retired 
to Surinam, then belonging to the 
Englifh, who allowed them the ex- 
ercife of their religion and every 
civil right, with thofe immunities 
which their religion peculiarly re- 
quires. All thefe privileges were 
afterwards confirmed by the Dutch, 
when ceded to them in 1667. 

Thefe people foon formed a flou- 
rifhing fociety, which, in 1689, con- 
fitted of upwards of 500 perfons: 
40 plantations, and gooo flaves, were 
then the property of the Jews; who, 
the narrative tells us, have always 
been ufeful citizens, but have not 
at ail times been ufed well by their 
governors or fellow colonifts. How- 
ever, in 1760, they had 115 fugar 
plantations. 

The greateft check this colony 
has experienced, has been from the 
maroon oF runaway negroes, who 
have formed communities in the 
woods and inacceffible mountains, 
and are implacable enemies to the 
a Several expeditions have 

een undertaken againft them, but 
with little fuccefs, In1759, thele 
fugitives amounted to 20,000; and 
in 1774, a line of defence again{t 
them was drawn round the colony. 
But the ruin of the colony arofe 
from mortgaging their plantations ; 
for, having found this way of railing 
money eafily, it introduced a {pirit 
of extravagance among the plan- 
ters; and the confequence of this 
was, many eltates were fold at a 
low price to pay debts. By this 
means moft of the Jews have loft 
their pofleffions. The work indeed 
abounds with complaints of diffen- 
fions and bad treatment of that 


cople, 

: The fecond part gives a defcrip- 
tion of Surinam, by which we find 
that the whole number of planta- 
tions is 591; the yearly exports 
about 16,000 hogfheads of fugar, 
12,000;000 Ib. coffee, 750,000 1b. 
cotton, and 600,000 |b. of cocoa. 
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Tre Secret History oF THE proaches nearer to perfection than any 
Court ann RercnorCuar res thing of the kind which bas ever yet ap. 


* tue Seconn, by a Member of his peared, was not wholly uninfiuenced 
Privy Council. To which are added We oft See a na 
y ’ e often find him relating facts with auk. 
Introduétory Sketches of the preced- ward reluctance, and endeavouring to fof, 
ing Period, from the Accefion of ten the moft odious features in the charac. 
James I. With Notes. and a Sup- ter of aking, whom he could not but cen. 


ibaa S .  £  fureand defpife. When we alfo conf 
’ % gi : ° ider, 
pleme t continuing the Narrative in that he wrote this hiftory, not for the in. 


a fummary Manner, to the Revolution, formation of his country, but for the ufeof 
by the Editor. 2Vols. 8v0. Lon- his own family, out of whofe hands he de. 
don. Bew, clares that it fhould never pats by his con. 
— — compliment him on the 
, ; core of public {pirit, nor can we feel our. 
Secret hiftory of the reign of {elves under on obligations for a ae 
fuch a monarch as Charles II. which he {fo feltithly intended to withhold 

if properly authenticated, would from us. 
be highly acceptable; but we can- But happily thofe very faults, which 
not help obferving, that this comes defi our grationde for the author las 
if 185 confiderably to increafe the value of his 
under a very fufpicious appearance. performance. It is a feries of the moft in. 
However, we will hear what the tercfting truths, extorted, as it were, from 
author fays in his introdu@tion. the lips of unwiiling evidence: it isan unde. 
figned, yet unanfwerable fatire on the folly 
of trufting to the profeffions of kings: it 
is a royalift’s dreadful warning to the peo. 
ple of England never to be betrayed by 
their affection for any family into a furren- 
der of the'r incftimable privileges: it is, in 


The following work carries with it too 
great a degree of internal evidence to re- 
quire the aid of argument to demonftrate 
its genuinenefs, or to remove any doubts 
nee ieee seg ee ee eee, fhort, a full and convincing refutation of 
of any writer, who had not a conficerable = the pare tye He been invent. 
fhare in the events which he relates; and deviled b anal ophiftry which has 
who was not admitted, as it were, behind ree “ bi Spon ituted genius in de. 
the fcenes, to view the machinery of court “*"C€ OF at itrary power. 
intrigues, to examine the fprings of each une 
political meafure, and to affift in managing Avoiding, therefore, any further 
the wires, that put every ftate puppetin €nquiry as to the author, we mut 
motion. Here alone the meterials of hif- confefs the editor fhews a laudable 
tory are to be collected. Without aneafy zeal in favour of his country, and 
accefs to the fecretsof government the moft |. ft th ‘aatal £ Kok, 
attentive obferver is liable to be dazzled 5°!" ne principles of thole ty- 
and: deceived by the falfe glare of outward Tants who wifhed to enflave it. 
appearances. An attificial fplendor fur- He begins with fketches of 'the 
rounds the aétions, as well as thethrenes conftitutional hiftory of England, 
ef princes, while their cabinets and their fom the acceffion of the Stewalt 


ceuncils are hid in almoft impenctrable : a ss 
dateaate. : P family, to the reftoration of James, 


It is much to be lamented that thofe, He remarks, 

who enjoyed in the fulleft extent fuch op- 

portunities of accurate knowledge, have A great and good prince, in James’s fitue 
feldom taken up the pen to tranfmit a ation, would have exulted at this improve 
faithful record ot their own times to pofte- ment of the people, whom he was come to 
rity. Some may have been prevented by govern; and, by every judicious endeavour 
the want of leifure ; others by the want of to accelerate and promote it, would have 
talents; but the difinclination of far the confirmed their favourable preconceptions 
greater number may be afcribed to the of his wifdom and liberality. Inftead of 
want of that pure and exalted patriotifm, engaging in religious controverfies, in order 
which alone could raife them above every to difplay his fcholaftic acquirements, he 
felfith confideration, and prompt themto would have encouraged a free difcuffion of 
facrifice their friendfhips, their enmities, important truths, and relieved feétaries 
their imaginary confequence and falfe giory from the cruel rigour, with which they had 
to the public good. Even the writer of before been periecuted. Far from withing 
the work before us, though perhaps it ap- to dictate to his parliament what laws they 
were 
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gereto regifter, what taxes he was refolved 
to impofe, or what fchemes of government 
he intended to make them comply with, he 
would have liftened to their juft remon- 
ftrances: he would have cherifhed the 
gewly kindled flame of liberty : he would 
have diftinguifhed with peculiar marks of 
favour the ableft affertors of their country’s 
‘rights: he would have adopted no meafure, 
dut what had been cordially approved by 
the unbiaffed reprefentatives of a free peo- 
ple. James, by purfuing a different lineof 
conduct, forfeited .the efteem of his fub- 
je&s ; and more filly than the dog in the 
fable, by:too eagerly grafping at imaginary 

power, he not only let flip the real authori- 

ty, with which the laws had invefted him, 

but alfo the more defirable influente, that 
found policy, and its infeparable concomi- 

tant, true patriotifim, could not have failed 
to procure. 

Had not the obftinacy of this prince been 
equal to his infatuation, he might, even 
in the early part of his reign, have been 
fully convinced of his errors, and of his 
impotence. His firft attempt of any confi- 
derable moment was to incorporate the 
kingdoms of England and Scotland, the 
fovereignties of both of which were already 
united in his perfon. The fcheme was 
landable. It had a direct tendency to 
open a free and beneficial intercourfe be- 
tween the two nations: or rather, to blend 
them in fo clofe an union, as might totally 
obliterate thofe fatal animofities and dil- 
tinions, which had fo long prevailed 
among the divided inhabitants of the fame 
dfland. But James, by the violence of his 
former pretentions, had excited in parlia- 
ment a determined fpirit of oppofition to 
allhis meafures. Befides, he had fhewn 
the moft flagrant partiality to his native 
countrymen, fince his acceffion to the Eng- 
lih throne. He raifed them frequently 
from the meaneft ftations, and without any 
regard to merit, to the higheft and moft 
lucrative pofts in his new kingdom. Wealth 
and titles he lavifhed upon them with a 
profufien equally unjuft and infulting to 
the excluded Englith. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the latter fhould be averfe 
to any farther intimacy:with a people, who 
were the objects of their jealoufy and ha- 
tred; and that they fhould embrace with 
eagernefs fo fignad an occafion of difplay- 
ing their own canfequence in a legiflative 
capacity, to the difappointment and mor- 
tification of their haughty dictator. 


The charaéter of Charles II, and 
the events of that tyrant’s reign, arc 
too well known to require being 
noticed, efpecially as we do not 
perceive any thing new in the nar- 
rative: the fame may be faid of 
thofe of th> Commonwealth, 


Vou, IX. 
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The advertifemen: before the 
main work fpeaks fo plainly of the 
author, that we cannot omit it, 
efpecially as it contains fome lite- 
rary information. 


As any reader, who will take the trou- 
ble of comparing the firft part of the fol- 
lowing work with the continuation of the 
earl of Clarendon’s Life, printed at Oxford, 
mauft be ftruck with the exaét famenefs of 
fome pafiages, and the great fimilarity of 
others, it may be proper to explain the 
caufe of fo remarkable a cigcumftance. 

Some Letters to the People of England, 
publifhed about forty years ago by the late 
doctor Shebbeare, feemed to breathe fucha 
{pirit of liberty, and afforded fo many 
proofs.of wit, genius, and political infor- 
mation, as recommended him to the efteem 
of Mr. Pitt, afterwards earl of Chatham. 
Shebbeare’s name was at firft concealed, 
for very obvious reafons; and Mr. Pitt did 
not contradi¢t an infinuation thrown out in 
the houfe of commons of his being the au- 
thor of thofe letters himfelf, in order to di- 
vert from Shebbeare the ftorm of minifte- 
rial vengeance. He gave the doétor a far- 
ther proof of his friendfhip and confidence 
by putting into his hands the manufcript 
of the following work, to prepare it for 
publication. But Shebbeare was in his 
heart a Tory ; and having had another ma- 
nufcript nearly on the fame fubjeét, and 
more agreeable to his own fentiments, given 
him a little time after, he refolved to print 
the latter, and to prevent, if poffible, the 
appearance of the former. The favourite 
manufcript had been long preferved in the 
old earl of. Dorfet’s family, and was fup~ 
pofed to be written by the eail of Claren- 
don. It contained remarks en feveral oc- 
currences during the earl’s adminiftration 
from the year 1660 till his difgrace in 1667. 
But Shcbbeare, finding it in many parts 
very defective, made bold, before he re- 
turned the other work to Mr. Pitt, to felect 
from it whatever he thought would eafily 
coalefve with his Tory performance; and 
filled up other chafms by the eftorts of his 
own ingenuity. It was advertifed with 
the earl of Clarendon’s name, and being 
unexpectedly claimed by one of his de- 
fcendants. the doftor chofe rather to give 
up the eventual profits of the fale, than to 
difcover his own artifice. The Oxford 
editors took Shebbeae’s copy; and without 
any other proof of its genuinenels than his 
filence, they printed it as a Continuation of 
the earl of Clarendon’s Lite. Hence the 
famencis and fimilarity of many paflages 
in two productions fo very different in every 
other refpec. 

Afier detailing the triumph of 
the royalifts, arctrof{pectt of the paft, 
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and entering into the defign of the 
work, our author takes a political 
furvey of the {tate of the kingdom 
at this period. 


Before we defcend to thofe particulars, 
which had fo fatal an influence on the 
minds of men, it will be proper to take a 
clear view of the temper and fpirit of that 
time; of the nature and inclination of the 
army; of the difpofition and intereft of the 
feveral factions in religion, and of the hu- 
mour and prefent purpofe of the parliament 
itfelf, to whofe judgment and determina- 
tion the whole fettlement of the kingdom, 
both in church and ftate, ftood referred by 
the king’s own declaration from Breda. 
Whoever candidly confiders thofe feveral 
paffions, appetites, and interefts, together 
avith the divided affections, jealoufics, and 
animofities of thofe who had always been 
looked upon as the royal party; I fay, who- 
ever duly refleéts on all this compofition ef 
contradi@tory withes and expectations, 
muft confefs, that the king was not yet 
that abfolute mafter of the nation, which 
fervile flattery would have made him be- 
lieve; that his authority, his fafety, his 
ftability were far from being fuch as the 
general noife and acclamations, the bells 
and the bonfires proclaimed them to be; 
‘and that there was in no conjunéture more 
need that the virtue, wiidom, and induftry 
‘of a prince fhould be made manifeft in the 
prefervation of his dignity, and in the ap- 
plication of his mind to the government of 
his affairs; and that all thofe, who were 
eminently trufted by him, fhould be men 
of unqueftionable fincerity, who with abi- 
Jity and zeal fhould firft endeaveur to com- 
pote the public diforders, and provide for 
the peace and’ fettlement of the kingdom, 
before they applied themfelves to make or 
improve their own particular fortunes. If 
this method had been purfued, and if the 
refolutions made by the king, when he firft 
difcerned his good fortune coming towards 
him, had been executed and improved, 
there is no doubt but the hearts of men 
were fo prepared by their fears, or by their 
hopes, that they might have been al! 
kneaded into a firm obedience and refigna- 
tion to the king’s lawful authority, and to 
a iufting eftablifhment of monarchical 

ower in all the juft extent, which the 
fing could expect, or which men of any 
public or honeft affections could with or 
fubmit to. Eg eared ee 
. . ! 


Proceeding to the fubfequent 
events, we find the tollowing in- 
trigues of the cabinet noticed. 


It was before obferved, that a feleét com- 
mittce had been appointed by the king to 


fecured b 


confult his affairs, befére they came tp 
public debate. His own exceffive love d 
eafe and pleafure made him very willing to 
transfer to others all the cares and perplexi. 
ties of bufinefs. That committee confifted 
of the chancellor, the treafurer, the fteward 
of the houfehold, the mafter of the horfe 
and the two fecretaries, who ‘for fome 
time acted with great harmony, and with 
every appearance of mutual’ friendfhip, 
The refult, indeed, of their private confe: 
rences was fometimes over-ruled, when it 
came to be difcuffed in the celleétive body 
of the privy-council; and’ it was not long 
before a fpirit of intrigue, and of party be: 
gan to manifeft itfelf in all the deliberations 
of the cabinet. . 
The duke of York and the chancellor, 
notwithftanding the clofe family alliance: 
which foon after took place between them 
had great reaton to be jealous of each 
other. The duke, though he had not then 
avowed his attachment to popery, wag 
well known to have been deeply infeed 
with that contagion by his mother. In the 
unguarded moments of private converfation 
he alfo gave frequent proofs of his defpoti¢ 
fpirit: he often expreffed a with, that, not 
only all the anti-monarchical refolutions 
of the late parliaments, but evéry one of 
their aéts in any fort favourable to the 
liberty of the fubjeét might be repealed. 
The chancellor, on the other hand, how. 
ever, fincerely attached to monarchy, was 
equally averfe to popery and to arbitray 
power. But he had many _ weakneffes 
blended with his great talents and integrity, 
which the artful duke knew how to make 
fubfervient to his own purpofes. The 
chancellor’s candour, which rendered him 
incapable of any mean artifice himfelf, ex. 
pofed him to the difguifes and diffimulation 
of others ; and fuch was his fenfe of official 
duty, that if any meafure was refolved upon 
in the cabinet, however contrary to his 
opinion and advice, he thought himfelf 
bound afterwards to fupport it in parlia 
ment with the utmoft ftrenuoufnefs. His 
prejudices alfo againft the prefbyterians, 
which during the civil wars took deep root 
in his mind, had too miuch influence upon 
his conduét after the reftoration. He un- 
happily imagined that the prefent govem- 
ment in church and ftate could only be 
the total fuppreffion of that 
party ; and this fatal error miade fo good’? 
man the blind inftrument of thé duke’s de 
figns, and of hisown vin. © ° ~ 


The affairs of Scotland and Ire 
land‘occupy a great part of the firt 
volume, in which we do not per 
ccive any thing highly interefting, 
The firft ftep towards our ftanding 
army is an objeét highly worthy the 
attention of the world, as it clearly 
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fhews the abfolute neceffity of re- 
fifting the very firft attempt of that 
kind; for if once permitted, there 
js no telling how far fuch an in- 
ftrument of tyranny may be carried. 


But although the whole was the un- 
queftionable effect of the religious frenzy 
of a few individuals; the duke of York 
availed himfelf of this opportunity for car- 
rying a part of his arbitrary and intolerant 
fyftem into immediate execution. The 
council having met, the morring after the 
infurre¢tion was quelled, to receive an ac- 
count of all that had paffed, the duke ob- 
ferved to them, “that fo extravagant an 
attempt could not be founded upon the 
safhnefs of one man; but muft have arifen 
from a general plot of all the fectaries and 
fanatics to overthrow the prefent govern- 
ment, and to bring themfelves into the 
fame pofture of authority and power which 
they formerly had; and that their confidence 
of fuccels was owing td a firm perfuafion 
that the foldiers, who were now difband- 
ing, would immediately join them.’’ His 
highnefs added, ‘that he therefore hoped 
all the members of the council would fee 
how neceflary it was, at fuch an alarming 
trifis, to fufpend the difbanding of the 
general’s regiment of foot, which had the 
guard of Whitehall, and was by the order 
of parliament to be difbanded the next 
day.” 

it is not likely that any of the members 
faw, at that time, the tendency of the 
duke’s propofal. Thofe, who were not 
convinced, by his very impropable afler- 
tions, of the neceflity of the meafure, 
thought at leaft there could be no harm in 
fuch precaution. Others approved of it 
for private reafons. The general wifhed 
to retain his own regiment not only from 
raotives of intereft, but of perfonal fecurity. 
He had juft reafon to dread the other troops 
whom he had deluded; and his only con- 
fidence was in thofe under his immediate 
sommand, men chofen for the purpofe, 
and whofe attachment he had gained by 
particular marks of indulgence and parti- 
ality. The chancellor’s conftant jealoufy 


. and fufpicion of the defigns of the fectaries, 


and his natural timidity, which was 
awakened by the fmalleft appearance of 
danger, made him give his hearty fupport 
to the duke of York’s motion. Indeed 
nobody feemed inclined to oppofe it; and 
aletter was fent to the king, to requett 
that he would approve of what the council 
thought highly expedient, and appoint the 
continuance of the regiment till farther 
erder. To this the king confented; and as 
the rumours of frefh confpiracies were 
induftrioufly kept up, thofe troops were 
continued and augmented, and a way was 
prepared for the gradual eftablidament of 4 


ftanding army, under the name of guards; 
to defend his rhajefty’s perfon, and to pre- 
ferve peace and good order. 


_ The following remarkablé inci« 
dents attended the coronation, 


I thould not have enlarged thus much 
on the ceremony of the coronation, nor per- 
haps have mentioned it, (a perfect account 
of it having been publifhed at the time) but 
that there were two accidents in it, the one 
abfolutely new, and the other attended 
with fome inconveniences, which were not . 
then perceived. The firft was, that it be- 
ing the cuftom, in all thofe great ceremo- 
nies or triumphs of ftate, for the mafter of 
the king’s horfe (an office now held by 
general Monk, who had been created duke 
of Albemarle) to ride next after the king 
with a led horfe in his hand, the duke of 
York privately prevailed upon his majefty, 
who had little reverence for old cuftoms, to 
permit Mr. Jermyn, the” mafter of the 
duke’s horfe, as he was called, to ride as 
near his highnefs’s perfon, as the genera} 
did to his majefty; and to lead a horfe like- 
wife in his hand. This was a thing never 
heard of before; neither in truth hath the 
younger brother of the king fuch an officer 
as mafter of thé horfe, which is a term re- 
{trained within the eftablifhment of the 
king, queen, and prince of Wales; and the 
two mafters of the horfe to the queen and 
prince are fubordinate to the king’s mafter 
of the horfe, who hath the jurifdiction over 
the other two. ‘The lords were exceed- 
ingly furprized and troubled at the prefent 
innovation, of which they heard nothing, 
till they faw it; and they liked it the worte, 
becaufe they difccrned that it iflued from a 
fountain, whence many bitter waters were 
likely to flow, the cuftoms of the court of 
France, whereof the king and the duke had 
too much the image in their heads, and 
than which there could not be a copy more 
univerfally difagrecable and odious to the 
Englith nation. 

The other accident fell out in Weftmin- 
fter-hall, on the morning of the coronation, 
while the regalia were delivering to the 
lords appointed to carry them. The earl 
of Northumberland, who was that day 
high-conftable, came to the king and told 
him, that amongft the young noblemen, 
appointed as bearers of the feveral parts of 
his majefty’s mantle, the lord Offory, 
eldeft fon of the duke of Ormond, chal- 
lenged precedency of the lord Percy, who 
was his eldeft fon, whereas, he faid, th: 
duke of Ormond had no place in the c re- 
mony of that day, as duke, but only as 
earl of Brecknock, and fo the eldeft fon of 
all ancient earls ought to take place of his 
eldeft fon. ‘This was fo known a rule, and 
ef fo general a concerament, that the king 
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could not chufe, but fent a meffage by the 
Jord chamberlain to the lord Offory, that 
he fhould defift from his pretence. ‘This 
and the public manner of afking and deter- 
Mining it produced two very bad effects, 
in the firft place, an ill underftanding be- 
tween the two families, and fecondly, a 
general prejudice and jealoufy in the 
Englith nobility, who thought that the 
duke of Ormond had fecretly encouraged 
his fon to claim that precedency, in hope 
that by his own intereft in the king, he 
fhould be able to put this eternal attront 
upon the peers of England, as to bring 
them upon the fame fevel with thofe of 
Ireland, who had no fuch efteem. 


This volume concludes with the 
following account of the king’s at- 
tempt to obtain a complete tolera- 
tion of popery. 


Before the conclufion of this year, another 
poeafure was refolved upon by the king at 
a private meeting at his mother’s palace, 
Somerfet houfe, but without the chan- 
cellor’s privity or concurrence. It refpected 
the exercife of a difpenfing power, foine- 
fimes claimed and exerted by the crown, 
but sever exprefsly fanctioned or allowed 
by the law, or by the conftitution of Eng- 
jand. In my remarks on the king’s with 
to have the penal laws againft the papifts 
repealed, I mentioned that a committce 
ef the houfe of peers was appointed to ex. 
amine thofe laws, and to make a report on 
the fubject. But the matter was afterwards 
fuddenly dropt, the Roman catholics not 
Being able to agree among themfelves on 
the form of an oath of allegiance to the 
king, inftead of the teft exacted frem other 
non-conformifts; and fome of their clergy 
afierting, that they ought not, and could 
wot with a good confcience renounce and 
difclaim the pope’s teniporal authority. It 
is alfo likely, that trufting to his majeitv’s 
favour and to. the powerful intereft tlicy 
had at court, they hoped for indulgence to 
a much greater latitude than they imzgined 
the houfe of Jords at that time would be 
ready to grant them. A fcheme of tolera~ 
tion had been propofed by their friends, 
and approved by the king, in which the 
Roman catholics and the prefbyterians 
were to be placed exactly on the fame foet- 
ing; but the lcaders of the latter party, 
however zealous for liberty of confcience, 
would not liften to any plan of comprehen- 
fjon with papitts. ; 

After great numbers of the diflenting 
clergy had been ejected from their livings 
for non-compliance with the Act of Uni- 
formity, the king was inceflantiy teazed 
with their petitions and remonftrances. He 


had, indeed, broken his promifes te theme; - 


and was therefore obliged to hear they 
complaints and their importunities, The 
immediate object of their requefts,—their 
moft preffing claim upon his royal word 
was to have the rigours of that aé& difpenfed 
with, till fome plan of more effectual relief 
could be deviled. This the friends of 
popery looked upon asa favourable moment 
for fecuring the acquiefcence ot all the ag. 
grieved diflenters in the terms which fome 
of them had before rejected as affording an 
equal indulgence to Roman cathelics.. The 
king, the duke of York, the earl of Briftol,. 
and one or two more of the qucen-mother’s 


moft trufty counfellors had a private meets. 


ing at her palace, where the policy: of fome 
fuch experiment was debated upon, and 
where it was refolved, that his majefty 
fhould publith a declaration in very cauti- 
ous terms, to difcover the fentiments of alf 
the fectaries; to feel, as it were, the pulfe 
of the whole nation; and to try how far 
the king might be able to carry the exercife 
of the difpenfing power, without any dane 
gerous oppolition. 

But though this whole bufinefs was fete 
tled, and the declaration drawn up in the 
moft fecret manner, yet his majefty thought 
it would feem unprecedented to publith 
fuch a thing, without once confulting even 
the felect committee of his privy council, 
He therefore laid it before them, but ina 
manner which almoft precluded their giy. 
ing any opinion of it. He faid, that he 
had weighed well all the objeétions that 
might be urged againft it; but that, confci. 
ous of the purity of his motives, he defpifed 
idle clamour, and was refolved to make 
fome attempt to render effeétual the pro. 
mifes he had made of granting full indub 
gence to all his fubjects.’? He added with 
fome warmth, ‘ that he hoped every man, 
who valued his friendfhip, or his peate 
of mind, would heartily concur with him 
in this defign.’’ The earl of Southamptea 
and the chancellor were the only perfons 
who ventured to deprecate the precipitancy 
of fuch a meafure, ‘* which,’’ they faid, 
*‘ would infiame the minds both of the peo. 
ple and of parliament; would prejudice 
them more ftrongly againft the papifts; and 


would increafe the very. fcandals thrown. 


upon his majefty’s government, which he 
complained of in the propofed declaration.” 
The king heard their remarks, though 
with much apparent uneafinefs, and with 
thote frequent interruptions which were 
natural to him when he difliked any advice. 
The publifhing of the declaration was de. 
layed till the beginning of the new yeat; 
but it then appeared, without the leak 
change-in any of the moft exceptionable 
claufes; and it foon produced all the bad 
effects which the chancellor and the trea 
furer had fo-zealoufly and wifely predicted. 
[, Te be continued...) . 
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A DisserTaTION ON GoveERnN- 
MENT, WITH THE BALANCE 
CONSIDERED; or, @ free Enquery 

* into the Nature of the Britifh Con- 
flitution, and the probable Effect of 
‘a parliamentary Reform. By Wil- 
liam White, E/y. 15. Ridgway. 


Mr. White fets out with the fol- 
lowing pofition: 


If we could fuppofe fuch a ftate of hu- 
man nature, as that all mankind fhould be 
regulated only by the principles of juftice ; 
that no felfifh motives fhould bias. no folly 
miflead, and no pafiions diiturb them; in 
other words, if man were a perfect being, 
there would be no occafion for governments 
among men; for, government being de- 
figned to reftrain fuch aétions as are inju- 
rious, if actions were always wife, and 
juft, and beneficial, the very idea of go- 
vernment either would not exitt at all, or 
the adoption of it, if it were not nugatory, 
would be an infringement of the natural 
rights of men. 

But as fuch a ftate of things, however it 
may have been imaged m the golden age, 
by the fancy of poetry, exifts not in nature; 
and as the human bofem is equally the re- 
pofitory of the malignant paffions that de- 
form, and of the tender iympathies that 
embellith life, it has been found neceflary 
to ule’ fome means that might reftrain the 
vicious inclinations of men from breaking 
out into action, and difturbing the general 
happinefs. 

No means fo effeCtual fer this purpofe 
gould be devifed, as the focial union, by 
which the force of the many, under a cer- 
tain organization, which is called govern- 
ment, is always ready to be employed in 
the reftraint or punifhment of fuch indivi- 
duals, as effeét by their actions the public 
tranquillity ; for though it happens that all 
men are not perfectly juft and impartial in 
matters that concern themfelves, yet as a 
nation or community confifts in general of 
& multitude of individuals, the private 
actions of men can relate, in their greateft 
peflible extent, only to a very few others, 
when proportionally- confidered to the 
whole. But all the other members of the 
community are greatly concerned in pre- 
ferving inviolate, or in punithing the viola- 
tion of certain principles, without which 
there could be no ftability toe the acquifi- 
tions of induftry, no fecurity to the natural 
polleflions of lite and liberty ; the united 
force, therefore, fomehow concentrated, 
of all the other members of the community, 
will always be directed, from a fenfe of 
Sommon utility, towards fupporting thefe 
Fights in all, or in punifhing the intringe- 
Ment of them, for the fake of example. 


Hence it happens, that though we fup- 
pofe all the individuals who compote ang 
given community, to be ever fo vicious, fo- 
ciety may yet be maintained; for each 
man, while he is in a ftate of indifferency, 
is juft tor his own fake; and as this ftate 
of indifferency with refpect to the contefts 
and wrongs of particular individuals, muft 
always prevail in a very great majority of 
the community ; fo government, when it ig 
legitimate, being laid in the dire¢t interefts 
of a great majority of the people at all 
times, and of all the people at different pe- 
riods of time, is certain to be maintained 
upon its own merits, and independently of 
the virtues and of the vices of mankind. 
The focial force, though it covers and pro- 
tects the whole fociety, is yet built upow 
fhifting foundations, and, like the edifices 
of enchantment, is able to elude the affaulr 
of its enemies, by ftill changing upon every 
occafion its pofition and its ground. 

It refults from thefe obfervations, that 
the focial order, or government, is a pro- 
vifion againft the vices of men, aad it has 
for its object, as a ground-work of the ge- 
neral happinefs, the eftablifhing and fecur- 
ing that equality among men, which, 
though rude nature has denied, in the cafe 
of individuals, one man being ftronger or 
wifer than another, yet the reaion of nature; 
who delights in generalities, and is not con- 
cerned in minute differences, difcovered by 
obfervation, demonftrates to be the right 
and the intereft of ail. 


Having laid down thefe prelimi- 
nary rules, he proceeds to fhew, 
that the principle of all government 
is juftice. He next contra{ts two 
principles of Mr. Burke’s, “that the 
abftradl perfection of natural rights ts 
their practical defect, and that govern- 
ment is not in confequence of. na- 
tural right ;” the folly and iniquity 
of which he clearly points out. 

Our author then goes on to treat 
of the Britifh conttitution, in which 
he combats with fuccefs the abfur- 
dity of virtual reprefentation. In- 
deed the folly and iniquity of it is 
too apparent to almolt every one; 
and if there remain a few of a con- 
trary opinion, the reading the va- _ 
luable work lately publifhed, called 
the Hiftory of the Boroughs, mutt 
eitectually convert them. 

After an elaborate enquiry into 
feveral points of the B: itifh go- 
vernment, Mr. White fiams up all 
in thele words— 

Whether 
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“Whether or nét fuch a change in the con- 
ftitution would be for the better or the 
worfe, there are many diflerent opinions ; 
but J think it is no argument in favour of 
the prefent ftate of things, that thofe who 
are fuch great gainers by it, and reccive 
mazny thoufands a year ef the public mo- 
ney, and flourith in high fituations, when, 
peihaps, their talents and abilities, if left 
te their proper level, would not promote 
them beyond clerkfhips in fome office; I 
fay. when thefe men are prepared to cx- 
patiate upon all occations, in their public ha- 
rangues, and in their private converfations, 
in tie moft fulfome panegyrics of the Bri- 
tith contftitution, it is no great argument in 
its favour; fince it is probable that thote, 
too, who enjoy ofiices of great {plendour 
under the Turkith or Ruffian governments, 
{I do not mean to make any comparifons) 
tpeak with rapture and enthufiafm of their 
refpeétive forms which are fo profitable to 
them: and I think it would be as well for 
the members in general of cither Houfe, to 
leave the praifes of that fyftem, of which 
they are themielves component parts, to 
other more impartial people; becaute their 
cioing this puts one in mind of the fervant, 
who, perfonating his mafter, gives his own 
character, which you may be fure is the 
bett in the world; and the terms, faithful, 
honeft, diligent, able, &c. are fcarcely fut- 
ficently exprefiive of his own uncommon 
excellence. ; 

3ut this humour of our governors giving 
the character of their own government, is 
always attended with a trick, for they give 
the character of a government which is 
quite different trom the real government ; 
and involving themfelves in generalities, 
they think they efcape the cenfure which 
is due to fallacy: for inftance, the repre- 
fentaticn of the people is admitted to be 
partial and inadequate, but yet nobody has 
ever yet fpecitied the uncqual reprefenta- 
tion, and made it the fubject of panegyric ; 
whereas it is plain, that a government by 
equal reprefentation may be as eflentially 
ditterent from a government by unequal re- 
prefentation, as a popular form is effen- 
tially different from an ariftocracy or an 
oligarchy, which latter I take to be the true 
form, by the means of what is called bo- 
rough intereft, of the Britifh government: 
but I believe every one would {tare if a 
inember were to rite in his place and pro- 
nounce a laboured panegyric in favour of 
an oligarchy, and I imagine he would be 
requefted to abftain from fuch an impru- 
dent conformity to the truth of fpeech. 
Nor is their ftatement of the effects of the 
government, whatever it be, always a fair 
one; for they confine themfelves to a fingle 
point of time, withoyt confidering that 
governments with refpect to time are uni- 
verfal, and their character and impreffion 
may be as well referred to the mioit difafs 


<a 


trotis as to the moft fuccefsful period ; iz 
which cafe, a recurrence to a very few 
years back might occafion a very differeng 
train of ideas from that which we entertain 
from the prefent view. The beft way of 
eftimating a government, if a fingle point 
of time is to be referred to, is to confider 
not what the ftate of things is at that timg 
relatively to any other time, but what the 
ftate of things ought to be at that time re. 
latively to the influence which governmeén 

cannot fail to poffeis over the courfe - 
events: and if the burthens of the people 
are lefs than they are in any other country; 
if there are no differences in the mode of 
collecting the revenues, by whieh fome are 
fubject to hardfhips which others are ex. 
empted from ; if the poor are able to main. 
tain themfelves and families decently and 
comfortably, without being thrown upon 
their parifhes ; in fine, if there are no dif: 
tinctions or neceffities, whether real or pre. 
tended, of diftinctions between different 
periuations of people, and a univerfal har. 
mony prevails, we may pronounce it to be 
a good government from thefe effects, with 
much more reafon than by. comparing one 
part of time with another part of time in 
which the government acts; by which mode 
of proceeding the Turkifh government itfelf 
may be approved, there being undoubtedly 
fome periods of time in which the Turks 
enjoy more happinefs than at others. 

But the mode of eftimating governments 
by its effects, fo that if the people are rich, 
and trade flourifhes, and property is fecur. 
ed, that is deemed to be good whereof the 
effects are difcovered in manifeft figns of 
protperity, is, indeed, the vulgar way of 
doing it; but 1 am far from thinking that 
fuch is the juft criterion of a good govern- 
ment, becaufe if it be, the government of 
Tippoo, that tyrant whom the Britith army 
are employed, with great benevolence, to 
extirpate, is a moft excellent form of go. 
vernment ; the accounts from India agree- 
ing, that the barrennefs of his territory is 
compenfated by the induftry of his people, 
and the protection of the tyrant repaid by 
their motft faithful adherence to his caufe. 
In my mind, the true criterion of a goed 
government is, that the people hold nothing 
by favour, but every thing by right, that 
they be not indebted to the moderation or 
the wifdom of their governors for the blef- 
fings they enjoy, but that from a due ore 
ganization of power relatively to the rights 
of all, the blefflings they enjoy fhould be 
neceflary, and the refult of inftitutions, not 
the boon that gratitude receives from a ca- 
pricious freedom. A government to be 
good, ought to be the beft that can be. 
While any imperfection remains, it fhould 
be eftimated by its defeéts. The good that 
there is, isno more than there ought to be; 
it is not a matter of favour but of right, 
and therefore not the fubje& of er 1 
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raife: the good that is wanting, is a pri- 
¥ation of right, and therefore is the fubject 
of pofitive cenfure. 

The principal qbjeGion to the reform of 
governments is, that the anarchy and con- 
fufion confequent to fuch a meature do in 
general more than countervail the advan- 
tages which are likely to cnfue from the 
reform itfelf; and the diforders which have 
occafionally prevailed in France, a cafe not 
at all parallel, have been induftrioufly 
magnified, for the purpofe of cxcufing the 
jnterefted, and frightening the timid, and 
thereby of reprefling a general defire to re- 
form the Parliament, an event which. will 
probably never happen without fome ftrong 
manifeftation of the public mind. But, 
without ftating that thefe reports concern- 
ing the diforders which prevail in France 
are for the moft part falfe, fuch is the happy 
formal conftitution of the Britifh govern- 
ment, that none fuch could be apprehended 
in this country ; for the mafs of the people 
jn all ftates is affected and reftrained by 
the fenfible image of government, which, 
while it remains, there can be little danger 
of tumult or violence: and though in 
France, when a new form took place, upon 
the fubverfion of the old sovernment, the 
people lofing fight of the old image, and 
not immediately habituated to the new, 
were guilty of fome diforders ; yet in Bri- 
tain, where the formal part of the govern- 
ment, confifting of three eftates, is deemed 
at leaft an innocent form, and few people, 
I believe, object to it; fo, whatever there is 
of form, by which the public mind is af- 
feted, remaining entire, and the fenfible 
image of government continuing the fame 
throughout, no one reftraint whatever, at 
any fingle inftant of time, would be re- 
moved from the multitude, and the tranf- 
fufion of government be diftinguifhed only 
by its greater energies; by the production 
of talents in every department, by a more 
dignified fpirit, by a noble independence of 
charaéter, by private honour, by public 
virtue; and, in fine, by fecuring perma- 
nently that profpérity which is the refult 
of circumftances, but which is certain in 
time to claim that country for its own 
whereof the government is the beft. 


Tue Lire or Samuet Jounson, 
"LL.D. Vol. I. By James Bof- 
well, E/q. 1791. 


[Continued from p. 378, Vol. VIII.] 


This volume begins with the 
tranfations of the year 1776. Here 
Mr. Bofwell thinks proper to in- 
troduce a cock and bull ftory of 
himfelf, which betrays fo much 
weaknefs of mind in our biogia- 
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pher, as out of mercy to him we 
fhall fupprefs. This year Dr. John- 
fon and Mr. Bofwell vifited Ox- 
ford ; fome account of his conver- 
fation there we fhall extract. 


We talked of a work much in yogue at 
that time, written in a very mellifuous 
ftyle, but which, under pretext of another 
fubject, contained much artful infidelity. I 
faid it was not fair to attack us thus unex- 
pectedly ; he fhould have warned us of our 
danger, before we entered his garden of 
flowery eloquence, by advertifing, ‘*Spring- 
guns and man-traps fet here.’’ ‘Ihe author 
had been an Oxonian, and was remembered. 
there for having ‘ turned Papift.’’ I ob- 
ferved, that as he had changed feveral 
times—from the church of England to the 
church of Rome—from the church of Rome 
to infidelity—I did not defpair yet of fee- 
ing him a methodift preacher. Yobyfur. 
(laughing) “ It is faid, that his range has 
been more extenfive, and that he has once 
been a Mahometan. However, now that 
he has publithed his infidelity, he will pro- 
bably perfift in it.” Bofwell. * Lam not 
quite fure of that, Sir.’’ 

I cenfured fome ludicrous fantaftic dia- 
logues between two coach-horfes, and other 
fuch ftuff, which Baretti had lately pub- 
lifhed. He joined with me, and faid, 
“Nothing odd will do long. Triftram 
Shandy did not laft.”” I expreffed a defire 
to be acquainted with a lady who had been 
much talked of, and univerfally celebrated 
for extraordinary addrefs and infinuation. 
Fohnfin. * Never believe extraordinary cha- 
ratters which you hear of people. Depend 
upon it, Sir, they are exaggerated. You 
do not fee one man fhoota great deal higher 
than another.’’ I mentioned Mr. Burke. 
Fobnfon. * Yes; Burke is an extraordinary 
man. His ftream of mind is perpetual.’ 
It is very pleafing to me to record, that 
Johnion’s high eftimation of the talents of 
this gentleman was uniform from their 
early acquaintance. Sir Jofhua Reynolds 
informs me, that when Mr. Burke was firft 
elected a member of parliament, and Sir 
John Hawkins exprefled a wonder at his 
attaining a feat, Johnfon faid, ‘* Now we 
who know Burke, know, that he will be 
one of the firft men in this country.’? And 
once, when Johnfon was ill, and unable to 
exert himfelf as much as ufual without fa- 
tigue, Mr. Burke having been mentioned, 
he faid, ‘* That fellow calls forth all my 
powers. Were I to fee Burke now, it 
would kill me.’? So much was he accuf- 
tomed to confider converfation as a conteft, 
and fuch was his notion of Burke as an 
opponent. 


A converfation happened at the 
Mitre Tavern, between Mr. Mur- 
ray, 
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ray, Dr. Johnfon, and our biogra- 
pher, of which the following is a 
part. 


Mr. Murray praifed the ancient philofo- 
phers for the candour and good humour 
with which thofe of different fects difputed 
with each ather. Fohnfon. “ Sir, they dil- 
puted with good humour, becaufe they 
‘were not in earneft as to religion. Had the 
ancients been ferious in their belief, we 
Should not have had their gods exhibited 
in the manner we find them reprefented in 
the poets. The people would not have 
fuffered it. They difputed with good hu- 
mour upan their fanciful theories, becaufe 
they were not interefted in the truth of 
them. Whena man has nothing to lofe, 
he may be in a good humour with his op- 
ponent. Accordingly you fee in Lucian, 
the epictirean, who argues only negatively, 
keeps his temper; the ftoick, who has 
fomething pofitive to preferve, grows angry. 
Being angry with one who controverts an 
opinion which you value, is a neceflary 
confequence of the uneafinefs which you 
feel. Every man who attacks my belief, 
diminifhes in fome degree my confidence 
an it, and therefore makes me unealy, and 
¥ am angry with him who makes me un- 
eafy. Thofe only who believed in revela- 
tion have been angry at having their faith 
ealled in queftion; becaufe they only had 
fomething upon which they could reft as 
matter of fact.” Murray. “ It feems to 
me that we’ are not angry at a man for 
éontroverting an opinion which we believe 
and value; we rather pity him.”? obn- 
fon. “* Why, Sir, to be fure when you with 
a man to have that belief which you think 
is of infinite advantage, you with well to 
him; but your primary confideration is 
your own quiet. If a madman were to 
‘come into this room with a {tick in his 
hand, no doubt we fhould pity the ftate of 
his mind; but our primary confidcration 
would be to take care of ourtelves. We 
ghould knock him down firf, and pity him 
afterwards. No, Sir; every man will dii- 
pute with great good humour upon a fub- 
ject in which he is not intcrefted. | I will 
difpute very calmly upon the probability 
of another inau’s fon being hanged, but if 
a man zealoufly enforces the probability 
that my own fon will be hanged, 1 thall 
ecttainly not be in very good humour with 
him.’? I added this illuftration, “If a 
‘man endeavours to convince me that my 
wife, whom I love very much, and in 
whom I have great confidence, is a cifugrce- 
able woman, and is even unfaithful to mie, 
I thall be very angry, for he is putting me 
in fear ef being unhappy.” Murrey. 
“+ But, Sir, truth will always bear an ex- 
amination.”? Febijon. ** Yes, Sir, but it 
is painful to be forced to defend it. Con- 
Edew Sur, now fould you like, though 


confcious of your innotence, to be tried 
before a jury for a capital crime, once a 
weele??? ; 


As Dr. Johnfon’s opinion of a 
libel may be interefting to fome 
perfons, who recolleéta late decifion 
in a like inftance, we fubmit the 
following extra&t to their confider. 
ation. 


I mentioned Mr. Maclaurin’s uneafinefs 
on account-of a degree of ridicule carelefsly 
thrown on his deceafed father, in Gold 
{mith’s ‘* Hiftory of Animated Nature,” 
in which that celebrated mathematician ig 
reprefented as being fubject to fits of yawn. 
ing {fo violent, as to render him incapable 
of proceeding in his lecture; a {tory alto. 
gether unfounded, but for the publication 
of which the law would give no reparation, 
This led us to agitate the queftion, whether 
legal redrefs could be obtained, even wher 
a man’s deceafed relation was calumniated 
ina publication. Mr. Murray maintained 
there fhould be reparation, unlefs the au- 
thor could juftify himfelf by proving the 
fact. Fohnfon. * Sir, it is of fo much more 
confequence that truth fhould be told, than 
that individuals fhould not be made un. 
eafy, that it is mech better that the law 
does does not reftrain writing freely con. 
cerning the characters of the dead. Da. 
mages will be given to a man who is ca. 
luniniated in his life-time, becaufe he may 
be hurt in his worldly intereits, or at leaft 
hurt in his mind: but the law does not re. 
gard that uneatfinefs which a man feels on 
having his anceftor calumniated. That is 
too nice. Let him deny what is faid, and 
let the matter have a fair chance by dif. 
cuffion. But, if a man could fay nothing 
againft a character but what he can prove, 
hiftory could not be written; for a great 
deal is known of men of which proof can. 
not be brought. A minifter may be ne- 
torioufly known to take bribes, and yet you 
may not be able to prove it.’? Mr. Mur- 
ray fuggefted, that the author fhould be 
obliged to thew fome fort of evidence, 
though he would not require a trict legal 
proof: but Johnion firmly and refolutely 
oppoled any reftraint whatever, as adverle 
to a free inveftigation of the characters of 
mankind. 

Among the peculiar excellencies 
of Dr. Johnfcon, we cannot help 
accounting his eafe and ability in 
epiitolary compofition ; of this we 
fhall therefore prefent our readeys 
with a fhort {pecimen, 

Te James Boswerux, Ef7. 
** Dear Sir, 

“T had great pleafure in hearing that you 

are at lait on good terms with your fatier. 
Cultivate 
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Cultivate his kindnefs by all honeft and 
manly means. Life is but fhort ; no time 
can be allorded but for the indulgence of 
real forrow, or contefts upon queftions fe- 
yioufly momentous. Let us not throw any 
of our days away upon ufelefs refentm: ont, 
or contend who fhall hold out longeft in 
ftubborn malignity. It is beft not to be 
angry; and beft, in the next place, to be 
quickly reconciled. May you and your 
father pafs the remainder of your time in 
reciprocal benevolence. 
* * * * * 

“ Do yowever hear from Mr. Langton ? 
I vifit him fometimes, but he does not talk. 
I do not like his fcheme of life; but, as I 
am not permitted to underftand it, I can- 
not fet any thing right that is wrong. His 
children are fweet babies. 

“T hope my irreconcileable enemy, Mrs. 
Bofwell, is well. Defire her not to trant- 
mit her malevolence to the young people. 
Let me have Alexander, and Veronica, and 
Euphemia, for my friends. 

“Mrs. Williams, whom you may reckon 
as one of your well-withers, is in a feeble 
and languithing {tate, with little hopes of 
growing better. She went for fome part 
of the autumn into the country, but is little 
benefited ; and Dr. Lawrence confefies thar 
his art isatan end. Death is, however, at 
a diftance; and what more than that can 
we fay of ourfelves? I am forry for her 
pain, and more forry for her decay. Mr. 
Levert is found, wind and limb. 

“IT was fome weeks this autumn at 
Brighthelmftone. ‘The place was very dull, 

and I was not well: the expedition to the 
Hebrides was the molt pleafant journey 
that Lever made. Such an effort annually 
would give the world a little diverfification. 

“ Every year, however, we cannot wan- 
der, anel muft therefore endeavour to fpend 
our time at home as well as we can. I 
believe it is beft to throw life into a method, 
that every hour may bring its employment, 
and every employment haveits hour. Xe- 
nophon obferves, in his ** Treatife of C2co- 
nomy,’’ that if every thing be kept in a 
certain place, When any thing is worn out 
or confumed, the vacuity which it leaves 
will thew what is wanting ; fo if every part 
: time has its duty, the hour will call into 

emembrance its proper engagement. 

“J have not practifed all this prudence 
myfelf, but I have fuffered much for want 
of its and I would have you, by timely 
collection. and fteady refolution, efeape 
from thofe evils which have lain heavy 
upon me. I am, my deareft Botwell, 

“¢ Your moft humble fervant, 
“Sam. Jounson.” 





In 1777. we find Dr. John{fon cn- 
gaging in his laft great work, *: ‘the 
Lives” of the Poets,” the origin of 


Vou. lx. 


which was an oppofition by the 
London bookfellers tp Bell’s edition 
of the Britifh Poets. He alfo made 
fome additions to the life of Bifhop 
Pearce, prefixed to his pofthumous 
works, with a d-dication to the 
King. In the fummer he wrote a 
prologue to * Kelly’ s Word to the 
Wile.” aéted for one night for the 
benefit of the author’s widow. We 
cannot in this place relift the temp- 
tation of extraéting another {peci- 
men of Dr. Johnfon’s epiftolary 
talents. 


To James Boswetu, E/7. 


«Near Sir; 

*€On Saturday I wrote a very fhort letter, 
immediately upon my arrival hither, to 
fhew vou that I am not lefs defirous of the 
interview than yourfelf. Life admits not 
of delays; when pleature can be had, it is 
fit to catch it: every hour takes away part 
of the things that pleafe us, and perhaps 
part of our difpofition to be pleafed. When 
I came to Lichfield, I found my old friend 
Henry Jackfon dead. It was a lols, and a 
lofs not to be repaired, as he was one of the 
companions of my childhood. I hope we 
may Jong centinue to gain friends, but the 
friends which merit or ufefulnefs can pro- 
cure us, are not able to fupply the place of 
old acquaintance, with whom the days of 
youth may be retraced, and thofe images 
revived which gave the earlieft delight. If 
you and I live to be much older, we fhall 
take great delight in talking over the He- 
brideay journey, 

“Tn the mean time it may not be amifs 
to contrive fome other little adventure, but 
what it can be I know not; leave it, as 
Sidney fays, 
© To virtue, 

breait ;’ 
for l believe Mrs. Bofwell muft have fome 
part in the confultation. 

“ One thing you will like. The doctor, 
fo far as I can judge, is likely to leave us 
enough to ourfelves. He was out to-day 
before I came down, and, I fancy, will Ray 
out till dinner. I have brought the papers 
about poor Dodd, to flrew you, but you 

ill foon have difpatched them. 

“ Before FE came away I tent poor Mrs. 
Williams into the country, very ill of a pi 
tuitous defluxion, which wattes her yva- 
Qually away, and which her phyfician de- 
clares hintelf unable to ftop. I fupplied 

rer as far as could be defired, with all con- 
veniencies to make her excurtion and abode 
pleafant and uleful, but fam afraid: fhe 
can ently linger a dhort time in a inorpid 
ftate of weaknels and pain. 


fortune, wine, and woman’s 
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«¢ The Thrales, little and great, are all 
well, and purpofe to go to Brighthelmftone 
at Michaelmas. They will invite me to go 
with them. and perhaps I may go, but I 
hardly think I fhall like to ftay the whole 
time; but of futurity we know but little. 

“¢Mrs. Porter is well; but Mrs. Afton, 
ene of the ladies at Stowhill, has been 
ftruck with a pally, from which the is not 
likely ever torecover. How foon may fuch 
a ftroke fall upon us! 

“ Write to me, and let us know when 
‘we may expect you. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your moft humble fervant, 
“Sam. JOHNSON.” 


In confequence of the invitation 
from Dr. Taylor, alluded to in the 
above letter, Mr. Bofwell met Dr. 
Johnfon at Afhbourne, the 14th of 
September. ‘The following remarks 
make a part of their firft evening’s 
converfation, and appear deferving 
of attention. 


I told them that I had travelled ‘all the 
preceding night, and gone to bed at Leck, 
in Stafiordfhire; and that when I rofe to 
go to church ia the afterncon, I was in- 
formed there had been an earthquake, of 
which, it feems, the fhock had been ielt, 
in fome degree, at Athbourne. F2hx/fon. 
*¢ Sir, it will be much exaggerated in po- 
pular talk: for, in the fift place, the com- 
mon people do not accurately adapt their 
thoughts to the objeéts; nor, fecondly, do 
they accurately adapt their words to their 
thoughts: they do not mean to lic; but 
taking no pains to be exact, they give you 
very falfe accounts. A gyreat part of their 
language is proverbial. If any thing rocks 
at all, they fay it rocks like acradle; and 
in this way they go on.’’ 

The fubject of gricf for the lofs of rela- 
tions and friends being introduced, I ob- 
ferved that it was ftrange to confider how 
foon it in general wearsaway. Dr. Taylor 
mentiored a gentleman of the neighbour- 
hocd as the only inftance he had ever 
known, of a perfon who had endeavoured 
to retain grief. He told Dr. Taylor, that 
after his lady’s de:th, which affected him 
deeply, he refolved that the grief, which 
he cherifhed wit: a kind of facred fond- 
neis, fhould be lafting; but that he found 
he could not keep it long  Fobnfon. ** All 
griei for what cannot, in the couife of na- 
ture, be helped, foon wears away ; in fome 
Jooner, indeed, in fome later; but it never 
continues very long, unieis where there is 
madnefs, fuch as wili make a man hove 

ride fo fixed in his mind, as to imagire 

imiel! a king; or any other paffion in an 
unreafonable way ; for all unneceflary grief 
is unwife, and therefore will not be long 


retained by a found mind. If, indeed, the 
caufe of our grief is occafioned by our own 
mifcondud, if grief is mingled with remorfe 
of confcience, it fhould be lafting.” Bef. 
well. * But, Sir, we do not approve of a 
man who very foon forgets the lofs of a 
wife or a friend.” Yodnfon. “Sir, we 
difap prove of him, not becaufe he foon for. 
gets his grief, for the fooner it is forgotten 
the better, but becaufe we fuppofe, that if 
he forgets his wife or his friend foon, he 
has not had much affection for them.” 


Dr. Johnfon’s humane interfe. 
rence in favour of Dr.*Dodd is a 
matter now well known, but the fol. 
lowing appears a more perfeét ac. 
count of it than has hitherto been 
{ubmitted to the public. 


Johnfon told me that Dr. Dodd was very 
little acquainted with him, having been but 
once in his company, many years previous 
to this period (which was precifely the ftate 
of my own acquaintance with Dodd); but 
in his diftrefs he bethought himfelf of 
Johnfon’s perfuafive power of writing, if 
haply it might avail to obtain for him the 
royal mercy. He did not apply to him di. 
rectly, but, extraordinary as it may feem, 
through the late Countels of Harringten, 
who wrote a letter'to Johnfon, afking him- 
to employ his pen in favour of Dodd. Mr, 
Allen, the printer, who was Johnfon's 
landlord and next neighbour in Bolt-court, 
and for whom he had much kindnefs, was 
one of Dodd’s friends, of whom, to the 
credit of humanity be it recorded, that he 
had many who did not defert him, even 
after his infringement of the law had re. 
duced him to the ftate of a man under fen. 
tence of death. Mr. Allen told me, that he 
carried Lady Harrington’s letter to John- 
fon, that Johnfon read it walking up and 
down his chamber, and feenied much agi. 
tated, after which he faid, ‘* I will do what 
I can ;’’—and certainly he did make ex- 
traordinary exertions. 

He this evening, as he had obligingly 
promifed in one of his letters; put into my 
hands the whole feries of his writings upon 
this melancholy occafion, and I fhall pre- 
fent my readers with the abftract which I 
made from the colleétion ; in doing which 
I ftudied to avoid copying what had ap- 
peared in print, and new make part of the 
edition of ‘* Johnfon’s Works,’’ publithed 
by the bookfeliers of London, but taking: 
care to mark Johnfon’s variations in fome 
cf the pieces there exhibited. 

Dr. Johnfon wrote in the firft place, Dr. 
Dedd’s Speech to the Recorder of Lon- 
don,”’ at the Old-Bailey, when fentence of 
death was about to be pronounced upon 
him. 

He wrote alfo “* The Convidt’s Addrefs 
to 
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to his unhappy brethren,’’ a fermon de- 
livered by Dr. Dodd, in the chapel of New- 
gate. According to Johnfon’s manutcript 
it began thus after the text, What fball I 
do to be faved ?---** Thefe were the words 
with which the keeper, to whofe cuftody 
Paul and Silas were committed by their 
profect:tors, addreffed his prifoners, when 
he faw them freed from their bonds by the 
perceptible agency of divine favour, and 
was, therefore, irrefiftibly convinced that 
they were not offenders againft the laws, 
but martyrs to the truth.’ 

Dr. Johafon was fo good as to mark for 
me wit his own hand, on a copy of this 
femon which is now in my poffeffion, 
fuch paflages as were added by Dr. Dodd. 
They are not many : whoever will take the 
trouble to look into the printed copy, and 
attend to what I mention, will be fatisfied 
of this. 

There is a fhort introduétion by Dr. Dodd, 
and he alfoinferted this fentence, ** You 
fee with what confufion and difhonour I 
now ftand before you; no more in the 
pulpit of inftruétion, but on this humble 
feat with yourfeives.’? The notes are en- 
tirely Dodd’s own, and Johnfon’s writing 
ends at the words, *¢ the thief whom he 
pardoned on the crofs.’”? What follows 
was fupplied by Dr Dodd himfelf. 

The other pieces written by Johnfon in 
the above-mentioned colle€tion, are two 
letters, one to the Lord Chancellor Bathurft 
(not Lord North, as is erroneoufly fup- 
pofed), and one to Lord Mansfield--- A Pe- 
tition from Dr. Dodd to the King---A Pe- 
tition from Mrs. Dodd to the Queen—— 
Obfervaticns of fome length inferted in the 
newfpapers, on occafion of Earl Percy’s 
having prefented to his Majefty a petition 
for mercy to Dodd, figned by twenty thou- 
fand people, but all in vain. He told me 
that he had alfo written a petition from the 
city of London; “but (faid he, with a 
fignificant {mile) they mended it.’ 

The laft of thefe articles which Johnfon 
wrote is ‘* Dr. Dodd’s laft folemn Decla- 
tation,”’? which he left with the theriff at 
the place of execution. Here alfo my 
friend marked the variations on a copy of 
that piece now in my pofleffion. Dodd 
inferted, ‘‘ I never knew or attended to the 
calls of frugality, or the needful minutenefs 
of painful ceconomy ;’? and in the next 
fentence he introduced the words which I 
diftinguifh by étalicks, ‘* My life for fome 
few unnappy years paft has been dreadfully 
erroneous.’? Johnfon’s expreffion was 4y- 
pecritical; but his remark on the margin 
is, “ With this he faid he could not charge 
himfelf.’’ 


In 1778 appeared the four firft 
volumes of Dr. Johnfon’s prefaces, 
biographical and critical, to the 


Englifh Poets; by his recommenda 
tion the poems of Watts. Blackmore, 
Pomfret, and ¥ alden, were included 
in the publication. 

In the courfe of this year it ap- 
pears that our biographer made a 
Jong vifit to London, and feveral 
converfations between Dr. Johnfon 
and him are recorded. The follow- 
ing remarks on travelling appear de- 
ferving attention, 


He cenfured Lord Kames’s * Sketches 
of the Hiftory of Man,”’ for mifreprefenting 
Clarendon’s account of the appearance of 
Sir George Villiers’s ghoft, as if Clarendon 
were weakly credulcus ; when the truth is, 
that Clarendon only fays, that the ftory 
was upon a better foundation of credit, 
than ufually fuch difcourfes are founded 
upon; nay, fpeaks thus of the perfon who 
was reported to have feen the vifion, “the 
poor man, if he bad Leen at all waking; 
which Lord Kames has omitted. He 
added, *‘ in this book it is maintained that 
virtue is natural to man, and that if we 
would but confult our own hearts we 
fhould be virtuous. Now after confulting 
our own hearts all we can, and with all the 
helps we have, we find how few of us are 
virtuous. This is faying a thing which all 
mankind know not to be true.” Bofwell, 
“Ts not modefty natural??? Fohnfon. “1 
cannot fay, Sir, as we find no people quite 
in a ftate of nature; but I think the more 
they are taught, the more modeft they are. 
The French are a grofs, ill-bred, untaught 
people; a lady there will {pit on the floor, 
and rub it with her foot. What I gained 
by being in France was, learning to be 
better fatisfied with my own country. 
Time may be employed to more advantage 
from nineteen tc twenty-four almoft in any 
way than in travelling; when you fet tra- 
velling againit mere negation, againft doing 
nothing, it is better to be fure; but how 
much more would a young man improve 
were he to ftudy during thofe years. In- 
deed, if a young ma» is wild, and muft 
run after women and bad company, it is 
better this thould be done abroad, as, on 
his return, he can break off fuch connec- 
tions, end begin at home a new mara, with 
a character to form, and acquaintances to 
make. How little does travelting fupply 
to the converfation of any man who has 
travelled? how little to Beauclerk i??? Bof- 
well, ** What fay you to Lord a 
Fohnfon. ‘*1 never but once heard him 
talk of what he had feen, and that avas of 
a large ferpent in one of the pyramids cf 
Egypt.” Bofwel/. ** Weil, I happened to 
hear him teli the fame thing, which made 
me mention him.”’ 
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The following fate of the poor 
in this country we fear is but too 
true; and let it be remembered it 
came from a perfon who was by no 
means difpofed to be difcontented 
with the political flate of his 
country. 


We talked of the ftate of the poor im 
London.---Fohnfon. “ Saunders Welch, the 
qufticce, who was once high-comftable of 
Holborn, and had the beft opportunities of 
knowing the ftate of the pocr, told me, that 
1 under-rated the number, when I com- 
putea that twenty a week, that is, above a 
thoufand a year, died of hunger; not ab- 
folutely of immediate hunger, but of the 
watting and other difeafes which are the 
confequences of hunger. This happens 
only in fo large a place as London, where 
people are not known. What we are told 
about the great fums got by begging is not 
true: the trade is overftecked. And, you 
may depend upen it, there are many who 
eannot get work. A particular kind of 
manufacture fails. Thofe who have been 
ufed to work at it can, for feme time, work 
at nothing elfe. You meet a man begging; 
you charge him with idlenefs: he fays, 
“(IT am willing to labour. Will you give 
me work?’? ‘*I cannot.”? “ Why then 
you have no right to charge me with idle- 
nefs ?”? 

[ To be continued. ] 


A Tour From LonpdoN TO THE 
Lakes: Containing natural, eco- 
momical, and literary Obfervations, 
mede in the Summer i791. By a 
Gentleman, London. i 2m. 1792. 
Abrahams. 


This little volute is a feries of 
Letters. dated from Oxford, Lich- 
ficld, Werrington, Lancafter, Ul- 
verftone, Kefwick, and Kendal: 
of which, that our readers may 
form an idea of their merit, we fhall 
infert No. I. and II. 


Tear Sir, Oxford, Fuly 13, 1791- 

Agrecable to my promiic, I ahall fend 
yeu an account of my Tour to the Lakes 
of Weftmoreland and Cumberland, though 
] fear, if nothing better ofiers than has this 
day, my correspondence will not be much 
worth your cultivation. 

Through the level well-known road to 
Uxbridge, nothing ftruck me but the cracks 
in the ground, occafioned by the late diy 
weather---the clay feems dried toa brick ; 
and how the poor corm can pull its rocts 


through fuch a fubftance is above.my com. 
prehenfion!---The power of vegetable life 
1 know is prodigious, as I have known the 
fide of a houfe damaged by the root ofa 
tree; and the efforts which vegetables will 
niake tor a fubfiftence is almoft equal to the 
fagacity of animals.---A ftriking inftance 
ef this I faw in a wood near the beautiful 
feat of Sir John Dathwood, at Weft. 
Wycombe: Here the road was cut fo deep, 
that the rocts of the trees ftuck through the 
overhanging foil into the air on each fide 
the road. Trees left in fuch diftreffing cir. 
cumftances had need of every effort; ac. 
cordingly the roots had fhet out long fibres 
to catch the foil below, and numbers had 
been fuccefsful. This I call the inftiné of 
plants; and the nianner in which tendrils 
will lean towards a fupport---the manner 
in which flowers turn themfelves towards 
the fun, and fhut themfelves from the 
rain---the manner in which branches fhoot 
towards the open fide of a wood, and many 
other circumftances, feem to prove that 
there is an inttinet in vegetables. 

But to return---After croffing the watery 
vale of Uxbridge, we enter a fine diverfity 
of country---bill and dale, wood and water, 
alternatciy folicit with novelty. The wood 
topped hills relieve the vallies; and high. 
dyefled pleafure-grounds contraft with well 
cultivated farms. In this fine range of 
hills (running from: Maidenhead Thicket 
through the long county of Bucks) are fitu. 
ated many elegant feats. We paffed one 
belonging to the Duke of Portland, whofe 
park inclofes feveral of thofe hills, all 
clothed with wood in a ftile worthy of the 
celebrated Browne. The mottled deer and 
large cattle demonftrate the goodnefs of 
the foil, as well as the fmoeth verdure of 
the vallies. My black mirror prefented me 
with many beautiful landfcapes in this 
park, that a Claude might not have difdain- 
edtocopy. . 

Welt-Wycombe, the tafteful feat of Sir 
John Dathwood, next attracted our atten- 
tion. Nature has done much here, and 
Art more; but alas! the pleafure of feeing 
fuch luxurious fcenes is much chaftifed by 
the negleét one fees on all fides and in all 
parts of this elegant retreat. Neither Art 
nor Nature will remain perfect, without 
the pruning hand of Tafte and Induftry; 
yet is the tafte of the founder of this defici- 
ous place ftill evident, even in its tendency 
toruin. The half-hid facade on the hill 
---the clumps on its fides---its lawns 
fpeckled with fheep---the luxurious fea. 
thering of the trees, cluftering in fome 
places into dark recefles, in cthers feattered 
over the fimooth flopes, and bellying into 
the ferpentine eiegancies of Hogarth’s line 
of beauty---thefe beauties are not yet de 
faced, nor can they be forgot while the 
prints of this {weet place fhall exift ! 

Like the devices we read of in Sir Wil, 
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jam. Chambers’s Oriental Gardening, we 
experience light and fhade in making our 
way into and out of woods of limetrees, till 
we artive in ene fo thick, dark, and long, 
that the mind is apt to picture the fpreading 
arms of trees into the arms and legs of def- 
perate affaflins or lurking banditti —_ when 
all at once the fcene opens into a wide 
plain, too extended to fee it terminate but 
with the fky. This beheld from the top 
of Stoken-Church Hill (the verge of that 
range jult mentioned) fills the mind like 
the ocean feen from a promontory! 

Now the foene changes from the Sylvan 
to the rich domains of Ceres. The land is 
but a thin mantle, covering a bed of chalk, 
but finely pulverifed by the hand of in- 
dutty. After fome time it changes to clay, 
and near Oxford the clay hardens into a 
thin, laminated, crumbly ftone, inelofing 
many marine productions, particularly the 
Nautilus and Cornu Ammonis. Attention 
to thefe is now drawn off by the domes and 
fpires of Oxford. The turrets multiply 
into a coraline wood, and mixing with the 
tall trees of the gardens, form a view totally 
unlike any town in the three kingdoms. 

The entrance is ftately, over a bridge of 
beautiful architecture. Magdalen’s ‘** Learn- 
ed Grove,” as Pope calls it, gives a pleafing 
obfcurity to the Gothic and Grecian archi- 
tecture of that college; and to the left you 
have a view of the ftately entrance to the 
phyfic gardens, now kept in excellent or- 
der, and greatly improved under the care 
and {kill of Dr. Sypthorpe; and the high 
fireet is the moft piéturefque of all the 
ftrects I ever beheld ! 

The Tour of the Colleges has been fo 
often writien, and fo often read, that I fear 
little information could flow from my pen 
on that head. Iam, Sir, your’s, &c. 


Dear Sir, Oxford, Fuly 15,1791. 

I cannot pafs through Oxford without 
afew remarks upon the progrefs of the 
Arts in this antient Univerfity. The 
Sculpture of the older Colleges exhibits the 
grofs tafte of our anceftors in both a clumty 
and a ludicrous light. The ftatues are 
mif-thapen---the altoscoarfe and ill-defined 
---and the grimaces ludicrous, obicenc, 
and void of fancy! About the reign of 
the Firft James, a glimpfe had been ob- 
tained of Grecian Architecture, and it is 
curious to obferve howit began to inter- 
weave itfelf with tie tafte of that period, 
as many of the tall gate-ways of the Col- 
leges prove; where, in imitation of what 
had been feen at Rome, the Doric fuftains 
the hottom ftory; then follows the Ionic, 
next the Corinthian, and laft or upper- 
moft the Compofite, .and yet thefe are in- 
terlarded with Gothic or more rude orna- 
ments, and make a motley imedicy of all 
kinds of architecture, particularly at Chritt 
Church, where the venerable and fplendid 


are contrafted in the antique facade and the 
new fquare called Peckwater. At laft, 
however, the Grecian has prevailed, and 
many more elegant fpecimens are to be 
feen in Oxford. This muft not be con- 
fidered as univerfal. Many judicious con- 
formities are made, and are now making, 
to the genius of the Gothic buildings in 
their repairs or additions; fome of thefe 
(of artificial ftone) exceed the laboured ori- 
ginals. 

Painting has alfo ftept forward by gra- 
dations very fimilar. The {tiff broadfhoul- 
dered portraits of the fifteenth century 
---the legendary incidents that impudently 
affumed the name of Hiftory in that period, 
have gradually given way to good fenfe 
and nature ; and inftead of diftorted figures 
covered with glaring colours in their win- 
dows, we fee a Nativity by Jervais, equal 
(perhaps fuperior in effect) to any on can- 
vas. 

Mutic has ftill made farther ftrides to- 
wards perfection. Vulgar annual fongs 
were once confidered as almoft a part of the 
inftitution. Handel’s portrait is now to be 
feen among the fages of the Bodleian repo- 
fitory, and his mufic is enjoyed, well un- 
derftood, and even performed by thoulands 
in the Univerfity! Can any thing exhibit 
the improved tafte in that divine fcicace fo 
juftly, as the degree juft given to the mo- 
deft Haydn by the Univerfity---this muti- 
cal Shakefpear---this mufical Drawcanfir, 
who can equal the ftrains of a Cherub, and. 
enchant in ali the gradations between thofe 
and a ballad---a genius whofe verfatality 
comprehends all the powers of harmony, 
and all the energy, pathos and paffion of 
melody !---who can ftun with thunder, or 
warble with a bird! For the honour of the 
Univerfity be it known, that this honour 
was conferred without the form of exami- 
nation, and indeed fuch tranfcendant merit 
deferved the liberal compliment in the way 
it was conferred. 

Would to God I could fay as much for 2 
{cience I love!---Muft Aftronomy, which 
recognizes the whole univerfe, be more Li- 
mited in the liberality of its Profeffors 
than the fenfual Arts? How much do I 
pity the fmalleft retainer to that firft of hu- 
man attainments who can be influenced by 
collegiate pride, or the gloomy feclufions of 
a Monk! No more, I fcorn to be a fecond 
time denied the fight of an Obfervatory by 
excufes, let them be ever fo plaufible. 

Politenefs, however, is not wanting ats 
Oxford in general. A clufter of acquaint 
ances accompanied me to fee every thing 
rare or extraordinary, and there was much 
to fee!---Much indeed I had feen before, 
burt the inquifitive can never exhauit variety 
in this City. 

Chrift bearing hiscrofs, faid to be Guido’s, 
in Magdalen Coilege, is an expreffive figure, 
characteriftic of his divinity and paffion, 

ftooping 
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ftooping under a bodily and mental bur- 
then, his deprefied countenance ftill more 
deprefied by the bleody fweat; though it is 
not much excited by the crown of thorns, 
it feems to fit the head fo very well. The 
other victims and the guards are at fuch a 
diftance, that Chrift might have efcaped, 
ifit had not been neceffary to univerfal fal- 
vation that he fhould be crucified. 

Chrift reproving the Woman, by Mengs, 
is a tolerable fpecimen of the works of 
that artift, though much inferior to many 
of his in Rome. 

The two candlefticks of eight feet high 
(the parts dug out of the ruins of Adrian’s 
Villa near Tivoli) in the Radcliffe Library, 
are fine fpecimens of antient art, ane al- 
moft equal to thofe in the Vatican. 

Judge Blackftone, by Bacon, in the Hall 
ef All Souls, of which he was a fhining or- 


P O E 


CONSOLATORY VERSES 


TO A LADY, ON THE DEATH OF HER 
INFANT DAUGHTER. 


At length, fweet babe, her tortur’d 
frame’s at reft, 
Life’s bands are loos’d, and fhe is with the 
bleft ; 
No more fhall pain thy prattler’s limbs 
annoy, 
Mounted on feraph’s wings to realms of 


joy. 

Fain would I foothe thy woe, relieve thy 
pain, 

And urge thy lofs in her tranfcendant gain ; 

Yet the fond mother cries, with actions 
wild, 

Deaf to all comfort, ‘* Oh, my child! my 
child !”? 

Bufy refiection yet, with pointed dart, 

Recals each look to wound a mother’s 
heart ; 

Smiles as her infant fmil’d—her voice, the 
fame 

Shrills through her ears, and lifps a mo- 
ther’s name; 

Clings round her neck—too poignantly dif- 


plays 
Her dear, loft child, with all its winning 
ways. 
_ “Ah! where’s the bounding ftep, the 
laughing eye? 
Pale thy dear lips, which wore the coral 


dye. 

Mute is that voice, o’er which with joy 
I’ve hung, 

And ftopp’d the honey’d prattle of thy 
tongue ; 


Nipt are thy budding graces in their prime, 
Like fiow’rs in ipring, cut off before their 
tume. 





nament, is a mafterly ftatue---though q 
Judge’s robes look not fo well in marble ag 
the toga of the Romans. 

Gardens here are in various ftiles, and as 
their fize could not admit of much vari 
fingly, the general variety compenfates 
more than fufficiently; for no. two - are 
alike. Here are excellent fpecimens of 
Englith, French, Italian, and even Spanihh 
Gardening. ‘The fequeftered vifta certainly 
claims peculiar propriety here, though 
fafhion pronounces it formal and unnatu. 
ral. Be it fo; yet I am Goth enough to 
think ‘* Magdalen’s learned Grove,’’ and 
the ferpentine walk along the meadow on 
the banks of the Cherwell and the Ifis 
(made at an immenfe expence, and kept in 
the niceft order) belonging to Chrift Church 
College, two of the moft agreeable walks 
in this kingdom. Iam, &. 


. R Y. 


Oh! I muft ever mourn, my hopes be. 
guil’d, 

Pride of my life---my child! my child! 
my child !”? 

Ye foothing friends, ah! let her breathe her 
woes, 

From griefs imparted, confolation flows. 

Turn, gentle mourner, think to thee ’tis 


given 

To fee thy firft-born wear the crown of 
heaven. 

See through thy tears---tears will awhile 
remain, 

For fighs and tears by nature fpring from 


pain 

See through the eye of faith, difrob’d of 
clay, 

Thy babe a cherub, join’d eternal day: 

A fmiling feraph gain’d the heavenly 
road, 

Chaunting fweet hallelujahs to her God. 

Would’ft thou, if thou could’ft, yet allure 
her down, 

And rob th’ exulting angel of her crown? 

Ah no! ’tis anxioustrembling nature yearns, 

The Chriftian yields her, but the mother 
mourns. 

Could’ft thou—but fee her rob’d in fpotlefs 
white, 

How ‘would her wond’rous glories charm 
thy fight! 

Then would fhe fay, §* Oh! weep for me 
no more, 

“¢ T am not loft,.but gone awhile before; 

‘¢ Abfent indeed, but we fhall meet again 

“In yealms of blifs, *midft yon celeftial 
train. 

““O turn thy eyes from that diftrefling 
night, 

“When death and anguifh wrung me 
from thy fight; 
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«Soon as the foul was from the body 

» driven, : 

«Jdid but clofe my eyes, and wak’d in 
heaven. 

«Think what ablaze of glory round me 
fmil’d, : ; 

« Myriads of angels met thy happy child ; 

« Ten thoufand gracious forms appear’d to 
view, ~ 

« Smil’d in my face, as thou wert wont 
to do; 

«“ Deckt me in heavenly robes, each blifs 
difplay’d, . 

« Whilft round my fiaxen locks a rainbow 
play’d; 

“ Around my neck a golden harp they 
hung, 

“ And with fweet! hallelujahs tun’d my 
tongue. : 

« A branch of palm my littlefingers grafp’d, 

“And oft, uplift with joy and wonder, 
clafp’d ; 

« With cherub’s wing, upon a fun-beam’s 


ray, a 
“O’er filver clouds I wihg’d my giorious 
way. 
« Ah! ‘tis in vain, cloth’d as thou art with 
fenfe, 
“To paint the wonders of Omnipotence; 
“ But thou wilt know, will unencumber’d 


ee, 

“ When thou haft fhot the gulph ’twixt me 
and thee : , 

“ Then will I tune my harp, and meet thy 
love, 

“Who form’d my infant mind for joys 
above ; 

“TI join thy mounting fpirit, as it flies, 

“ And both together feek our native fkies!”’ 

“Yes, we fhall meet, {weet love, and never 


art, 
“1 hn thall fee the darling of my heart. 
“ Proftrate before thy throne, O Power 
Divine, 
“T'l] kifs the rod, and patiently refign ; 
“Fully convine’d, in trembling nature’s 
fpight, ; 
“Whate’er thou dof is juft, is good, is 
right.’? ELIZA. 


Tranflation of fome unpublifoed French 
Verses, written by MARY, QUEEN of 
Scots, when fhe was a Prifoner in 
Fotheringay Cattle. 


H! what avails of every hope forlorn, 
A wretch like me to draw this vital 
breath ; 
Outcaft of fate, and fortune’s verieft feorn, 
A heartlets corpfe, whofe only with is 
death. 


Envy no more, my foes, my high eftate, . 
Power and. ambition ceafe my mind 
t’ engage ; 
Too well I know how foon my cruel fate 
Shall more than fatisfy your utmoft rage. 
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To you, my friends, where lo¥e and honeft 
zeal 
Untainted to your haplefs queen remain, 
How can I fay the gratitude I feel, 
Oppreft with bondage, mifery, and pain! 


Oh then, my friends, th’ Almighty Power 
intreat, 
Some refpite to my matchlefs woes to 
give ; 
Here upon earth my punifhment complete, 
But grant me in eternal joys to live. 


. 


LUCRETIUS. BOOK II. 


WEET his delight, who ’midf the 
J) raging ftorm, 
Securely feated, from on land defcries 
A frail bark, toiling on the troubled deep. 
Not that another's mifery delights 
The human breaft; but inly pieas’d we 
view 
Thofe dreadful ills, from which ourfelves 
are free. 


Sweer his delight, from danger far re- 

mov’d, 
Who fees the onfet of embattled hofts, 
Sprea:t o’er the plain in terrible array. 
But fweeter far, in wifdom’s courts terene, 
To dwell pre-eminent, by feience rais’d; 
And thence furvey th’ ignoble croud below, 
Who wand’ring various, fearch the path of 

life: 
Conteft the prize of genius, or difplay 
Their titles proud, afpiring ftill to reach 
The heigit of opulence—to grafp all power. 
O miferable men! O blind of foul! . 
What glooms inveft, what perils dire fus- 

round 
This ftage of being! Will ye never know, 
That nature but requires abfence of pain, 
The mind at eafe, unvext by cares or fear? 
Wien each corporeal want is fatisfied, 
Nature content oit feeks no greater joy. 
What though no torches round the {pacicus 

hall, 
Suftain’d by golden images, diffufe 
Their blazing luftre o’er the midnight featt : 
What tho’ no coftly vafes deck the board; 
Nor mufic from the gfided dome refounds: 
Yet fome in fimple nature’s gifts can tafte, 
Pleafures as pure, beneath a fpreading tree 
Reclined, aiong the river’s tufted brink ; 
Soon as milu airs invite, and jocund Spring 
Returning, itrews the verdant earth with 

towers. 

[flington. 
D E. 


O glory I covet, no riches I want, 
Ambition is nothing to me; 
The one thing I beg of kind heaven to grant, 
Is a mind independent and free. 


With paffion unruffled, untainted withpride, 
By xeaion my lite let mie !quare; 
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The wants of my nature are cheaply fup- 


ply’d, 
And the reft is but folly and care. 


The bleffings which Providence freely has 
lent, 
I'll juftly and gratefully prize ; 
Whilft fweet meditation, and chearful 
content, 
Shall make me both healthy and wife. 


In the pleafures the great man’s poffeffions 
difplay, 
Unenvied I'll challenge my part ; 
For ev'ry fair object my eyes can furvey, 
Contributes to gladden my heart. 


How vainly, through infinite troubles and 
ftrite, 
The many their labours employ ; 
Since all that is truly delightful in life, 
Is what all, if they will, may enjoy. 
FRANCIS M‘WORTH. 


EXTEMPORE LINES 


@N A LADY’S DRESS TAKING FIRE, 


BY LAURENCE HYNES HALLARANy 


MASTER OF ALPHINGTON ACADEMY, 
NEAR FXETER. 


PTAnDa's charms each heart engage, 
And chaften’d love infpire, 

Thaw the cold frozen blood of age, 
** And youth with raptures fire.” 


The electric fires lefs fwiftly dart 
Tivo’ all the trembling frame ; 

Than fpreads the blaze from heart to heart, 
And threats the world with fiame! 


The pow’r Ignipotent* beheld 
The havoc of her charms; 

His breatt with fecret envy fwell’d, 
His heart with fury warms! 


“¢ Shall an ufurping mortal fhare 
My pew’r? my rage provoke?” 
From Etna, thro’ the darken’d air 

He ruth’d in clouds, and fmoke. 


Swift pafs’d he o’er th’ affrighted park, 
That trembied at his ire: 
Then (gods can all things) to a fpark 
Transtorm’d he mix’d with firc! 
Unconfcious of the fatal fnare 
Too near her foc fhe mov’d ; 
Not Venus’ felf was half fo fair, 
He gaz‘d, admir’d, and lov’d. 


Ah, thoughtle!’s god! thy greater fire + 
Embrac’d a mortal’s charms } 3 
Confum’d by the refittlefs fire 
She perith’d in his arms. 


Unmindful of her dreadful fate, 
and mad with furious hatte, 


# Vulcan. . + Jupitey. 





; = 


The Traitor, burfting from the grate, 
The thricking fair embraced. 


Alarm’d,—with anxious fear and grief 
Her noble brother came; ' 
And like the prous Trojan Chief, 
He rufh’d into the flame. 


The pow’rs above fuch virtue view’d, 
Complacence beam’d thro’ Heav’n; 

Their rage the baffled god purfu’d, 
With thame to /Etna driv’n! 


Oh! ftill Miranda, may their care 
Guard you, while life endures : 

Each manly grace may William thare, 
Each fofter charm be your’s ! 


And as, around the foft’ring tree 
The mantling tendrils twine; 

So may He ftill the Guardian be 
Of Courtney’s princely line. 


SONNET to a FRIEND, 


WRITTEN IN A RETIRED SITUATION 
ON THE COAST OF SUSSEX, 


N this lone fpot, where Ocean boundg 
the fcene, 
Pleafures are mine which townfmen 
vainly crave, 
To plunge at mid-day in the ceoling 
wave, : 
Or rove at eve the ftar-enlighten’d green. 
And oft I ftray where toiling hinds are feen 
In crouded barns the golden grain te fave, 
While many a fprightly maid, and m.- 
tron grave, 
With fauntering pace the fcatter’d refufe 
glean. 


But here no focial joys beguile the day, 
And much I languith for each abfent 


friend; 

Come then, O Lycon! chace my fpleen 
away, 

Lov’d by each Mufe, the ferious and the 
ays 


To crown thy brows in one bright wreath 
they blend 
The Sage’s olive, and the Poet's bay! 
‘To? “Aw A. (S38; 
NM EEK animal! whofe fimple mien 
i Provokes th’ infulting eye of fpleek 
To mock the melancholy trait 
Of patience on thy front difplay’d, 
By thy great Maker fitly fo pourtray’d 
To character the forrows of thy fates 
Say, heir of mifery ! what to thee is life? 
A long, long dreary ftage 
Through the fad vale of labour and of pait. 
Nor pleafure hath’ thy youth, nor reft thine 
age ; 
Nor in the vafty round of this terrene, 
Hatt thou a fricnd to fet thee free, in 


+ Semele. 
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Till Death, perhaps too late, 

Shall take thee fainting on the way, 

From the rude ftorm of unrefifted hate, 

Yet dares th’ erroneous crowd to mark 

With folly thy defpifed race; 

Th’ ungovernable pack who bark 

With impious howlings in Heaven’s awful 
face, 

If e’er on their impatient head 

Affliction’s bitter thower is fhed.—— 

Yes—’tis the folly of thy kind 

Meekly to bear the inevitable fway; 

The wifdom of the human mind 

To murmur---and obey. 


THEATRICAL I 


HayMARKET THEATRE. 

 acggieteab gr chd after the King’s The- 

atre clofed, the Theatre Royal, of the 
other fide of the way, opened with the co- 
medy of the Young Quaker, preceded by 
aprelude, called Poor Old Haymarket, or, 
both Sides of the Gutter. A little piece from 
the pen of Mr. Colman, jun. in which are 
fome good ftrokes on the tafhion of re- 
building theatres. 

Some novelties have already been brought 
forward at this theatre. On Saturday, 
June 30, a new after-piece, called Young 
Men and Old Women, was performed. 


THE DRAMATIS. 
Sir Samuel Prejudice, Mr. Wilfon. 
Mr. Sylvan, - - - Mr. Bannifter, Jun. 
His Friend, - - - Mr. R. Palmer. 
Mifs Prejudice, - Mifs Heard. 
HerAunt, - - - Mrs. Webb. 
Maid, - - - ~ Mrs. Taylor. 


FABLE. 

Mifs Prejudice and Mr. Sylvan are con- 
tracted by their parents in their younger 
days, and at the commencement of the 
piece the latter is on his way down to Sir 
Samuel, who lives at his manfion in the 
sountry, to which, as well as to its decora- 
tions, he is extremely partial; with him 
tefides his fitter, who having once told him 
a falfehood, he is continually twitting her 
therewith. Mr Sylvan, in his way, calls 
upon his friend in the neighbourhood of 
his intended father-in-law, who learning 
his errand, and being himfelf in love with 
Mifs Prejudice, to prevent the union, fabri- 
cates a tale againft her reputation, and in- 
duces Sylvan to refolve to break off the 
match, which he does by afluming the 
character of a fafhionable youth of the pre- 
fent day, in which he pays a vifit to their 
manfion, affumes all the airs of puppyifm, 
and is thereupon ordered to quit the houfe; 
but being ftruck with the young lady’s per- 
fon, he refolves to return in his own cha- 
raGer---his friend fuppofing hiny gone, is 
making an open declaration of his paffion 
Vou, IX, 
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Corre& Copy of the EPITAPH on the late 


Mr. EWART, Miniffer at the Court of 


Berlin, who died at an Age much too 
early for himfeif, bis Friends, and bis 
Country, by a Stroke on the Brain. 


BY DANIEL WEBB, ESQ. 


HOUGH hhort, yet gtorious, Ewart, 
was the day, 
Nor didft thou languidly refignthy breath; 
Thy afpiring foul difdain’d its cumbrous 
clay, 
Burft veel the clod, and energy was 
death. 


NTELLIGENCE. 


to the young lady, when his return fs an- 
nounced; he begs io be concealed, and by 
the affiftance of the maid he is drefled in 
the habiliments of a poor old woman; Syl- 
van has fearcely explained himfelf when 
the maid informs them Sir Samuel is com- 
ing up, and he is put into a fimilar difguife, 
and to the old gentleman they are repre- 
fented as fortune-tellers, but he being a 
little more inquifitive, the parties are dif- 
covered, and an explanation taking place, 
the young couple are united. 

This light and gay trifle is tranflated 
from the French Comedy of Le Mechant; 
we are indebted to the pen of the beautiful 
Mrs. Inchbald for this tranflation, and, 
taken in its true character as a pleafurable 
after-piece, it has all the {prightlinefs and 
eafe of her talent. 

Soon after a new dramatic piece, in one 
a&, was brought forward at this theatre, 
under the title of Al/in Good Humour. 

THE DRAMATIS. 

Mr. Chagrin, - - Mr. Baddeley. 

Squire Hairbrain, Mr. R. Palmer. 

Mr. Bellamy, - - Mr. Williamfon. 

Robin, - - - - Mr. Wewitzer. 

Crop, - - - - Mr. Farley. 

Mrs. Chagrin, - Mrs. Powell. 

Sophia, - - - + Mifs Heard. 

Madge, - - - - Mrs. Fontenelle. 


Mr. Chagrin infifts upon his daughter 
Sophia giving her hand to the Squire on 
that day, notwithftanding her partiality for 
Mr. Bellamy; to which fhe affents upon 
condition of being allowed to explain, by a 
letter, that attachment,’ and to fhew him 
the prefents fhe had been permitted to re- 
ceive; among which is the painting of a 
little Cupid.---Thefe are put into a trunk 
and fent to the Squire. Madge, by whom 
he has had achild, comes to the houfe for 
the purpofe of fpeaking to the young Lady, 
and feeing the trunk with the key, refolves 
to put the child therein. The Squire look- 
ing into the trunk for the token of affection, 
finds the child; and Mr. Bellamy, who isa 
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Dramatic Author, calling upon him at the 
thme, an equivoque takes place, the Squire 
alluding to the child, and the other to his 
literary offspring; and a firhilar mifunder- 
ftanding takigg place on the arrival of the 
young lady, he refolves to countenance their 
marriage, and fends them away for that 
purpofe. At this inftant Madge returns 
tor her child, the miftake is developed, 


FOREIGN IN 


Warfaw, May 23. 

HE day before yefterday acourier arrived 

here from General Prince Poniatowfki, 
who commands our troops on the Dniefter, 
avith the intelligence that the Ruffians had 
made an attempt to pafs that river, but at 
the fight of our troops on the other fide 
tanged in order of battle, they abandoned 
their defign, and retired four leagues back- 
ward from the river. Our troops were 
very eager to engage the enemy, and the 
Officers with great difficulty reftrained the 
foldiers from pafling the river to attack the 
Ruffians. By the fame courier Prince Po- 
niatowfki writes, that agreeably to the de- 
cree of the 34th of May, he has added to 
his army acorps of 2000 men, chiefly Cof- 
facks, who belonged to the former Grand 
Mafter of the Artillery, Count Potocki, 
with 30 pieces of cannon, 

The decree of the 14th of May alfo em- 

owers him to take into the pay of the 
Republic all the private Militia men be- 
longing to the refpective Nobleman, which, 
as they are in general well-difciplined, is a 
eonfiderable acquifition to the Polifh army. 
The domeftic corps of Count Potocki had 
already received orders from their Mafter, 
to join the Ruffians, but the Coflacks re- 
futed to turn their arms againft the coun- 
try, joined its defenders, and {wore to pro- 
te&t Poland againit foreign violence to the 
Jaft drop of their blood.—They have been 
diftributed in different regiments. 

The King will fet out next month to put 
himfelf at the head of the army. 

The day before yefterday the declaration 
of the Court of Ruftia was read at the Diet ; 
the King immediately refe, and explained 
to the Members how far he thought the 
Republic menaced, and her independence 
wounded, and declared he thought there 
were but two ways left for the Republic 
to choofe out of, viz. whether they thould 
go to war, or endeavour to Keep the Re- 
public at peace by means of negociation; 
if the laft is refolved upon, the Kings of 
Hungary and Pruffia, and the Elector of 
Saxony fhould be requefted to ufe their 
good offices. His Majetty faid that with 


refpect to himfelf, he fhould always be 
found wherever he could, either by council 
or perfonally, render moft fervice to his 
country, witheut any regard to his own 








Regifter. 


and the Piece concludes with dll partie, 
taking it in good humour. : 

Very little need or can be faid upon this 
performance, the whole not only turning, 
but being made up of the equivoque, which 
is moft certainly well managed and pros 
duced fome laughable allufions. It met 
with confiderable oppofition. 


TELLIGENCE, 


life. The King faid what hurt him mof 
was, that for their prefent critical fituation 
they were indebted to Polanders by birth, 
who had mifreprefented every thing to the 
Emprefs of Ruffia, and concluded by re. 
comniending the neceffary arrangements to 
be immediately taken. 

Rome, May 30. The Pope's health he. 
comes daily more and more alarming. The 
fever never leaves him; and if he fhould get 
over the fummer heats, there is little pro. 
bability of his furviving thofe of autuinn. 

We learn from Naples that fhocks of 
earthquakes are very frequent, and that to 
this caufe of alarm is added, that of an ap- 
proaching fcarcity. The harveft of Sicily 
will be very indifferent in the high grounds, 
very bad in the low, efpecially on the fea. 
coaft. 

The Court of Naples feems to abandon 
its grand projects of armaments. It is 
now determined that only the fame number 
of fhips of war fhall ke equipped this year 
as the years preceding. 

Paris, Fune 16. M. Duranthon has given 
in hfs refignation. The adminiftration of 
the public contributions has been  fuccef- 
fively offered to Meffrs. Blondel, Vergen. 
nes, Burte, and Guadin---thofe gentlemen 
feveraily have declined the appointment. 

The Jacobins are clamoroufly inveighing 
againft the King for thus unfettling the 
adminiftration at a time when the troops of 
Pruffia are upon the march, and all the 
unanimity of the councils of France is re- 
quired to ftem the tide of invafion---but 
they well know, that the circumftance al- 
luded to, is mere invention, and that they 
have taken care other work fhall be forth. 
coming to prevent that Monarch’s intetfe. 
rence. 

The Patriot Briffot has taken up the con- 
duct of Dumourier very ferioufly ; and’as 
he ftiles it, is unmafking him in his Printt 
the Public. 

The report of M. Dumodurier on the fiat 
of the war department, feems to indicate & 
with in the royal party to difpofe the nation 
to liften to a conciliating propofition from 
the powers in concert, as foon as t 
armies arrive on the Rhine. This is ¢% 
pected about the 4th of July. The ftrange 
conduct ef M. Dumourier will probabl 
drive him from the King’s councils i 

that 




















that time; but his remoyal will rather 
forward than counteract the fuppofed royal 
plan, for the more changes, convulfions, 
and violence, the more it is to be hoped 
will the nation be diffatisfied with the 
prefent ftate of things, and the more in- 
clined to liften to a negociation for a 
change. 

In the mean time their Majefties are 
perfedlly fafe under the protection of the 
National Guard of Paris. A majority of 
the guard are well known to be loyally 
attached to them ; befides that, they know 
their own fate depends on thofe of the 
King and Queen, in cafe of a Counter- 
Revolution. The bon-bourgeoifie of 
Paris would have no objection to the re- 
eftablifhment of fo much of the ancient 
fyftem as fhould fecure to them a fplendid 
Court, and a nobility fubje& to equal con- 
tribution, and amenable to tHe laws. 

The ex-minifters, that is one party of 
the Jacobins, for they too are now {fplit 
into parties, have a {trong majority in the 
National Affembly. 

The Adminiftrators of the department of 
Paris have -publifhed a ftrong letter ad- 
drefled to M. Roland, late Minifter for the 
home department, in anfwer to his letter 
to the King, in which they charge the Jaco- 
bins, in direct and animated terms, with 
encouraging every fpecies of abufe and ca- 
lumny, againft all the conftituted powers 
without exception. 

Paris, Fune 22. The 18th of this month, 
as the Houfe was applauding a feditious 
petitioner, a letter from M. La Fayette ar- 
refted the attention of the Legiflative Body. 
The General, whom the laft adminiftration 
eppofed in all his meafures; whofe juft 
demands they refufed to accede to; whofe 
intention they flandered and counteracted, 
arraigns, in this letter, their whole conduct 
from the moment of their elevation to that 
of their fall. M. La Fayette, not thinking 
it fuflicient to expofe the agents of a well- 
known faction, attacks the faétion itfelf 
and openly denounces the Jacobins. He 
accufes the Club of impeding the progrefs 
of the Conftitution, of filencing the laws, 
degrading the throne, and the hereditary 
reprefentative of the nation, and of oppofing 
every meature, tending to reftore order and 
tranquillity. It was among them, fays the 
General, that the aflaffins of Defilles /the 
foldiers of Chateau-vieux honoured with a 
triumph in the capital) found warm pro- 
tectors; that the crimes of Jourdan, coupe- 
tete, were cailed fo many acts of patriotilm ; 
it was among the Jacobins that a horrid 
murder, perpetrated at Metz, excited burits 
of hellith applaufe; Gentlemen, continues 
M. La Fayette, I obey the mandate of my 
confcience in thus {peaking out; I owe it 
to univerfal France, to the National Atfem- 
bly, to the King—but more particularly to 
myfelf:. the daily dubious fortune of war 
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does not allow me to poftpone my thoughts 
and fentiments on this very momentous 
head; I hope Gertlemen will here find a 
new proof of my immutable attachment to 
Liberty ; of my profound veneration for 
conftitutional authority, and of my deter- 
mined refolution to expire in defence of 
the laws and independency of my native 
land. 

M. La Fayette concludes with exhorting 
the National Affembly to caufe the King 
to be relpeéted and treated with dignity--to 
aimihilate all Clubs, but more particularly 
that refort of criminality, the Jacobins. 

Some Members, thofe of the Club, affec- 
ted to confider the letter as a forgery, be- 
lieving, or pretending to believe, that 
Wathington’s difciple could not have wrif- 
ten fuch a letter---though evident proofs of 
authenticity appeared on the face of it. 

After a defultory debate the letter was 
ordered to be printed, but not to be tranf- 
mitted to the 83 departments. 





DOMESTIC-OCCURRENCES, 

Intelligence Jrom Botany Bay.---The 
Gorgon, of 44. guns, Captain Parker, from 
Jackfon’s Bay, arrived at Portfmouth, 
failed from Spithead the 14th of March 
1791, and reached her deftined port the 
22d of September following. 

They found this infant colony in the 
greateft diftrefs, being in want of every 
neceflary in life, and by no means in that 
fertile ftate reprefented, nor is there the 
fmalleft probability if its ever being ren- 
dered fo. 

The Gorgon left the wretched fettlers 73 
puncheons of fpirits, with every fpecies of 
provifions fhe could poffibly fpare; and 
having along paflage back, the fhip’s com- 
pany were reduced to very fhort allowance, 
particularly in the article of fpirits, and 
experienced in their turn, confiderable hard- 
fhips before they reached the Cape. When 
they arrived there, they were obliged to 
fend 140 people to the hofpital, all of whom 
except one returned on board in perfeét 
health, having been allowed with the whole 
of the crew, frefh beef and mutton daily, 
with every fort of antifcorbutic vegetables 
with which the place abounded. 

About a week before the Gorgon reached 
Jackfon’s Bay, in a violent thunder ftorm, 
a ball of lightning ftruck and wounded the 
fore and main mafts, broke to pieces a lea- 
ger full of arrack, and knocked down feveral 
of the people, without, however, doing 
them any confiderable injury. 

About the middle of Auyuft, the Gor- 
gon running through the water at the rapid 
rate of eleven or twelve knots an hour, 
with the wind right aft, at day-break was 
found to be furrounded with iflands of ice 
ofa prodigious fize, fome of them in ap- 
pearance as large as the Ifle of Wight. 
From all directions inevitable deftruction 
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feerned to meet Captain Parker and his 
people, and nothing but the cool recollec- 
tion and fteacty behaviour of the officers 
and crew, and the Gorgon’s being a moft 
excellent fea-boat, could hve prevented 
her fharing a fimilar or more fatal fate 
than the Guardian. 

She failed from the Cape of Good Hope 
the 9th of April, and touched at the ifland 
of Afcenfion, where a quantity of fine turtle 
‘was procured. 

The following came home paffengers in 
the Gorgon.---Major Rofs, Capt Camp- 
bell, Capt. Meredith, Capt. Tench, Lieut. 
Johnftone, Lieut. Kellew, Lieut. Dawes, 
Adjutant Long, Quarter-Mafter Furorer of 
the Marines. 

Captain Edwards of the Pandora, which 
was loft; upwards of 100 men, women 
and children belonging to the Marine corps; 
ten of the mutineers late of the Bounty, 
feven convicts that made their efcape from 

ackfon’s Bay to Batavia, in an open boat, 
though the diftance is net lefs than 1000 
leagues. ; 

Barrington, of famous memory, is ap- 
pointed by Governor Phillips, High Con- 
ftable of Parramatta, a new fettlement 
about fourteen miles from Sidney Cove, 
in which he condu@ts himfelf with great 
propriety, and diftributes juftice in a moft 
impartial manner, difcovering in his de- 
cifions fingular abilities and humanity. 

Wentworth, the highwayman, aéts as 
affiftant to the Surgeon General, at Nor- 
folk Ifland; and likewife behaves himfelf 
remarkable well. He is alfo tutor to the 
children of the colony. 

Particulars of Lord Macartney’s Emdaffy 
to China. 

The preparations for this Embafly, we 
are happy to find, proceed upon the ample 
feale, which fuch a purpofe and fuch an 
expedition require; a ay 90% of which 
the harm can extend no further than the 
expence, but of which the benefit may 
reach much beyond the limits of any pre- 
fent view; an expedition, that, if it is per- 
mitted at all, fhould, at leaft, be fuch as to 
promote au: opinion of our national dignity 
and importance, wherever it is known 

The number ot Gentlemen of Science, of 
Artifts, and of Artificers, who are engaged, 
or permitte1, to accompany this Embafly, 
has, of late, increafed fo much, that Lord 
Maca‘iney found it neceflary to require 
another fhip to attend ‘he Lion, anc the 
India Company have properly ‘granted it. 
This is the Hinucftan, Capiain Wiiliam 
Mackintofh, wich is 

To be afloa’ on the 4th of July, 

To fail to Gravesind on the 1gth, 

To ftay there 14 days, and 
- To be at Portimouth, on the 8th of Au- 


ft. 
Sir George Staunton, whofe induftry and 
anxious aitention are fcarcely inferior to 


his abilities, on Wednefday fet off for Port: 
mouth, to infpeé the fhips now there, 

At his houfe arrived, on Monday even. 
ing, from Italy, the two other Chinefe, who 
are to accompany this Embafly, as inter. 
preters. 

The terms upon which Lord Macartney 
has accepted his appointment, are fuch as 
become his honoured character, and pro. 
mife the higheft advantages to the nation, 
te conditioned with Mr. Pitt, that nothing 
like Minifterial patronage fhould be at. 
tempted, with refpect to the Gentlemen tg 
be employed under this Embafly, as he 
alfo would difcard, upon this occafion, all 
the interefts of private friencthip. His af. 
fiftants are accordingly only thofe, who, 
as nearly as can be alcertained, are fit for 
their offices. To Sir Jofeph Banks he has 
gone for the recommendation of Gentle. 
men, to be employed as Natural Hiftorians; 
to John Hunter for Surgeons; and has, by 
fuch means, filled moft of the other depart. 
ments. The ftruggle for appointments of 
any fort has been, in the mean time, nota 
little. 

The preparations making for Lord Ma. 
cartney’s tmbaily to China are very parti. 
cular. Models of the team engine and of 
every modern invention in mechanics are 
making, and a copious chemical apparatus 
provided: In fhort, whatever relates to 
our recent improvements in the Arts and 
Sciences is to be catried out, as well as fpe- 
cimens of all our excelient manufadtures. 
Dr. William Scot, of the London College, 
and a Navy Surgeon, have the medical de. 
partment; Dr. Gillan, of Edinburgh, the 
chemical; and Profefor Dinwiddie is to 
perform the philofophical expcriments, and 

to explain the nature of the different appa. 
ratus. 
Extra& of a Letter from Gibraltar, May 10. 

“« Affairs in Barbary wear the fame un- 
fettled appearances as when I laft wrote to 
you. Six of the late Emperor’s fons have 
been proclaimed in various parts of the 
Empire, I mean Sivi Mahomet’s, each 
afraid to ftrike the firft blow,’ while their 
miferable country is falling a victim to the 
wild fanaticifm and brutality of an uncivi- 
lized and ungoverned multitude. The 

roads have been fo infefted with affaffins 
and robbers, that travelling is totally im- 
practicable; an’! even at Tangier the Con- 
fuls hardly think themfelves fafe in their 
houfes, an’ under the proteétion of their 
colours. The cruelties which have been 
exercifed by Muley Yezid were fo nume- 
rous, fo enormous, and fo unprecedented, 
that the people are become very cautious 
about their choice of another Sovereign, 
and perhaps they never will have fo favour- 
able an opportunity as the prefent of ac- 
complifhing a Revol: tion in their govern- 
ment. But they are too blind and ignorant 
to avail themfelves of it. It is — 











for this garrifon that their troubles do not 
afte our fupply. We ftill continue to 
receive provifions from Barbary, and thofe 
tolerably reafonable.”’ 

Subterranous City.—A very extraordi- 
nary difcovery has lately been made of an 
ancient City in Italy, which for many 
years has been concealed from human ob- 
fervation. 

Mr. Gawin Hamilton, who is an Englith 
Artift, though long a refident at Rome, 
having obtained permiffion from Prince 
Borghefe, to dig upon his territories for 
veltiges of antiquity, was, after a perfever- 
ing and expenfive refearch, induced to be- 
lieve, from fome very f{pacious apertures 
which he difcovered on the verge of a 
mountain near Fretcati, that the ravages of 
an earthquake had occafioned the appear- 
ance;---and under this impreffion he con- 
tinued his purfuit till his workmen came to 
the roofs of various buildings, the forms of 
which were more perfect than thofe dif- 
covered within the prefent century at 
Herculancum.---As they defcended in their 
operations, they found teveral of the houfes 
entire, and alfo many of their utenfils--- 
numbeilefs fkeietons of the inhabitants 
were alfo difcovered in various pofitions. 

This newly-difcovered City, from vari- 
ous infcriptions difcovered amongft its 
ruins, appears to be Gabia --- and it is re- 
corded by fome of the Roman Hiftorians, 
that a City thus named, was engtlphed by 
an eartiiquake.---In‘ this the faie of Gabia 
differed from that of Herculaneum and 
Pompeia; the two laft mentioned places 
having been deftroyed by eruptions from 
Mount Vetuvius. 

Sir William Hamilton, who is gone from 
Naples to explore this wonderful curiofity, 
will probably foou tranimit an account of 
the particulars to England. 

Extra& of a Letter from Grenada, dated 
May 16. 

“ T am forry to be a witnefs to fo melan- 
choly a profpect as now prefents it‘elf, for 
at this moment the town is in flames. A 
fire broke out about eight o’clock laft night, 
and the principal part of the town is al- 
ready reduced to afhes. 

“The fquadron of men of war here 
confifts of the Trufty, of 50 guns; the 
Perfeus, of 20; and the Fairy floop, of 16 
guns. It was a fortunate circumftance for 
the inhabitants that thefe {hips were on the 
ftation, or the whol: town muft have been 
deftroyed. All the officers and feamen 
went on fhore to‘aflift in extinguifhing the 
fire, and by their ettorts a prodigious quan- 
tity of valuable effects were faved. 

“ The fire is now (Wednefday the 16th, 
ten o’clock in the morning) almoft extin- 
guifhed; at leaft there is no danger of its 
Spreading any tarther. 

“¢ Some of the men of war’s men have 
had their hands and feet fcorehed in their 
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endeavours to fave what-articles they could 
from the devouring flames, but we do not 
hear of any lives being loft. That part of 
the town which is burnt down, is called 
the Carenage. 

“ P. §. Sinte writing the above, I hear 
there were three Negro children burnt to 
death. 

“* It is impoffible, as yet, to afcertain the 
lofs, fome perfens fay it will amount to 
one hundred thoufand pounds; and others, 
three hundred thoufand pounds.’’ 

SUMMER ASSIZES. 
HOME CIRCUIT. 
Hon. Mr. Juftice Gould and Hon. Mr, 
Juftice Grofe. 
Hertfordthire. Thurfday, July 19, at 
Hertford. 
Effex. Monday, July 23, at Chelmsford. 
Kent. Monday, July 30, at Maidftone. 
Suffex. Saturday, Auguft 4, at Horfham. 
Surrey. Wednelday, Auguft 8, at Guild- 
ford. 
OXFORD CIRCUIT. 
Hon. Mr. Baron Perryn and Hon. Mr. Juf- 
tice Heath. 
Berkfhire. Monday, July 16, at Abingdon. 
Oxfordthire. Wedneiday, July 18, at Ox- 
ford. 
Worcefterfhire and City. Saturday, July 

21, at Worcefter. 

Gloucefterfhire and City. 


Wednefday, 
Juty 25, at Gloucefter. 


Monmouthfhire. Saturday, July 28) at 
Monmouth. — . 
Herefordthire. Tuefday, July 31, at 


Hereford. 
Salop, Saturday, Auguft 4, at Shrewfbury. 
Staftordfhire. Wednefday, Auguft 8, at 
Statford. 
WESTERN CIRCUIT. 
Hon. Mr. Juftice Buller and Hon. Mr Juf- 
tice Wilfon. 
County of Southampton. Tue/uay, July 
17, at Winchefter. 
Wiltfhire. Saturday, July 21, at New 
Sarum. 
Dortet'hire. Thurfday, July 26, at Dor- 
chefter. 
Devonthire and City of Exeter. Monday, 
July 30, at Exeter. 
Somerfetfhire. Saturday, Auguft 11, at 
Wells. 
Briftol. Thurfday, Auguft 16, at Briftol. 
NORFOLK CIRCUIT. 

Lord Loughborough, Lod Chief Juftice, 
Mr. Baron Hotham. 
Buckinghamthire. Monday, July 16, at 

Buckingham. 
Bedfordthire. Thurfday, July 19, at Bed. 
ford. 


Huntingdonfhire. Saturday, July 21, at 
Huntingdon. 

Cambridgefhire. Monday, July 23, at 
Cambridge. 


Suifolk. Thurfday, July 26, at Bury St. 
Edmund’s, 
Norfolk. 
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Norfolt. Monéay, 
Caftle of Norwich. 
City ot Norwich, the fame day, at the 
Guildhall of the fame City. 
NORTH WALES CIRCUIT. 
James Haynes, Efq. Thomas Potter, Efq. 


July 30, at the 


Meioneththire. Tuefday, Auguft 7, at 
Dolgeliey. 

Carnarvonfhire. Monday, Auguft 13, at 
Carnarvon. 

Anglefey. Saturday, Auguft 18, at Beau- 


maris. 


CHESTER SUMMER CIRCUIT, 1792. 
The Hon. Edward Bearcroft, Francis Ba- 
con, Efq. 


Montgomeryfhire. Saturday, Auguft 11, 
at Welch Pool. 

Denbighfhire. Friday, Auguft 17, at 
Rutlin. 

Flintthire. Thurfday, Auguft 25,° at 
Meld. 

Chethire. Wednefday, Auguft 29, at 
Chefter. 

CARMARTHEN SUMMER CIRCUIT, 


1792. 
John Lloyd, Efg. John Mitford, Efq. 
Carmarthenfhire. Saturday, Auguft 4, at 
Carmarthen. 
Pembrokefhire. 
Haverfordwett. 
Cardiganfhire. Thurfday, Auguft 16, at 
Cardigan. 
NORTHEN CIRCUIT. 
Right Hon. Lord Kenyon and Mr. Baron 
Thomfon. 
Yorkthire and City of York. 
July 21, at York. 
Dinhem. Tuelday, July 31, at the Caftle 
at Durham. 
Nerthun:berland and Town of Newcaftie. 
Saturday, Auguft 4, at Newcattie. 
Cumberland. Friday, Auguft 10, at 
Corhifle. 
Weitmoreland. 
at Appleby. 
Larcafhire. 6aturday, Auguft 18, at Lan- 
caiter. 
MIDLAND CIRCUIT. 
Lord chief Baron tyre and Hon. Mr. Juf- 
tice Afhhurft. 
Northamptonfhire and Town. 
July 33, ai Northampton. 
Rutlancfhire. Friday, Auguft 3, at 
Oakham. 
Lincolnthire and City. 
4, at Lincoin. 
Nottingiiemfthire and Town. 
Auguli g, at Nettingham. 
Deibyfhire. Saturday, Auguft 11, at 
Derby. 

Leicefterfhire and Borough. 
Auguft 15, at Leicefter. 
Warwickthire. Saturday, Auguft 18, at 

Warwick. 
Coventry. 


Friday, Auguft 10, at 


Saturday, 


Wednefday, Auguft 15, 


Tuefday, 


Saturday, Auguft 
Thurfday, 


Wednefday, 


fame day, at Coventry. 


MARRIED. 
er Whitehead, Efq. to Mifs Sin. 
clair. 

George Hartwcll, Efq. to Mifs O'Neil, 
daughter of the Right Hon. Jehn O'Neil, 
Efq. of the Kingdom of Ireland. 

Matthew Bell, Efg. of Woolfington, in 
Northumberland, to Mifs. Brandling, 

Ed. Aug. Butcher, Efq: of Hart-ftreet, 
Bloomfbury, to Mifs Margaret Bufby, of 
Charlotte-ftreet. 

The Rev. Roger Frankland, to Mifs Ca. 
‘therine Colville, youngeft daughter of Lord 
Colville. 

Thomas Meade, Efg. to Mifs Catherine 
Barnftop. 

Edward Simeon, Efq. of Salvador Houfe, 
to Mifs Harriet Parry, of Berners-ftreet. 

Charles Brifbane, Efq. of the Royal 
Navy, to Mifs Patey, of Reading. 

John Dewes Broughton, Efq. to Mifs 
Egerton, of Oulton Park. 

‘Lhe Rev. John Lambert, of Banbury, to 
Mifs Penelope White. ; 

Henry William Martin, Efg. to Mifs 
Powell, of Tottenham. 

Francis Foljambe, Efq. to Lady Mary 
Lumley. 

Lord Grenville, to Mifs Pitt, daughter 
of Lord Camelford. 

Captain Sawyer of the Navy, to Mifs 

oyd. 


William Fitzhugh, Efq. of Bannifters 
Court, near Southampton, to Mifs Hamil- 
ton, of Hill-ftreet, Berkley Square. 

John Coker, Efq. to the Hon. Mifs 
Charlotte Marfham, daughter of Lord 
Romney. 

Walter John Anftey, Efq. to Mifs Se. 
nior of Cannon Hill, Berkthire. 

William Bulkeley Hughes, Efg. to Mifs 
Elizabeth Thomas, of Coedhelin, Carnar. 
vonthire. 

James Cruickfhank, Efgq. of St. Vin- 
cents, to Mifs Margaret Gerrard, of Aber- 
deen. 

Dr. Vaughan, of Rochefter, to Mifs 
Carter, of the fame place. 

George Courtenay, Efq. of Buckingham. 
fhire, to Mifs Stapleton, of Carlton in the 
county of York. 





DieE D. 

Philip Clafon, jun. Efg. of Cleveland 
Court, St. James’s. 

The Right Hon. Edward Michael Pack- 
enham, Lord Langford, of the kingdom of 
Iveland, one of the Privy Council of that 
kingdom, and a Captain in the navy. 

Aged 76, the Rev. John Bridle, D. D. 
Rector of Harwich, near Aylefbury. 

At Weft Raifin, in Lincolnfhire, aged 
111, Ann Froft. 

At Stoke Abbas, Dorfetfhire, Georg 
Abney, Efq. 

Mr. Jofeph Pearfon, many years head 
decor keeper to the Houfe of ne 

ul 








ys 








Mantbly 


Suddenly, John Moreton, Efgq. Secre- 
wry to the Eaft India Company. : 

Aged 83, Gawen Aynfley, Efq. of Lit. 
tle Harts Tower, Northumberland. 

At Fulham, aged 68, John Afthhurft, 
The. Lucas Wheeler, Efq. who the day 
before had been married to Mifs Wadman, 
of Salifbury, was with his lady, in their 
whifkey, on the read to Margate, attended 
by afervant on horfeback. The Captain 
was feized with a violent fit near Rainham, 
and fell from his feat. He was conveyed, 
jn a poft-chaife, which came up at the 
time, to an inn at Rainham, where every 
medical affifttance was precured; notwith- 
ftanding which he expired in great agonies, 
in the 35th year of his age, leaving his 
lady to lament her early and diftreffing lofs. 
The above gentleman had the misfortune 
to be taken prifoner by Tippoo Saib laft 
war, and lay in chains eighteen months 
and five days at Bangalore, in company 
with a brother officer, who died of the 
¢ruelties he fuffered by order of that ty- 
rant. A fmall quantity ofrice, and a little 
water, was their daily allowance, attended 
with fuch treatment a$ would fhock huma- 
nity to relate; and the diforder which ter- 
minated this gentleman’s exiftence origi- 
nated in the barbarities he underwent in 
the Myfore Country. 

Aged go, Mrs. Ekins, mother of the late 
Dean of Carlifle. 

In Ireland, Dowager Countefs of Clan- 
brafic. 

Aged 99, Mrs. Cales, of Brakenbury, 
Lincolnfhire. 

. Mrs Guillam, of Worfhip.ftreet, Moor 
fields. 

Near Dublin, aged 22, Mifs Jones, 
daughter of the Right Hon. Thomas fones. 

Aged 83, Thomas Coggan, Efg. of If- 
lington. 

_ Aged 87 Mr. William Gibbon, of Staf- 
ford. 

Aged 75, Beft Pearfe, Efq. of Hoddef- 
den, in Hertfordfhire. 

The Countefs of Winterton. 

The Rev. Matthew Spry, one of the 
prebends of Salifbury. 

= Drayton, Shropfhire, Phillip Juftice, 
Efq. 
ite Wainwright, Efg. of Homerton. 

Charles De Laet, Efg. of Potterales, 
Hertfordfhire. 

At Aberdeen, aged 72, Dowager Lady 
Forbes. 

The Lady of Sir fohn Eden. 

John Adam, Efq. of Maryburgh, in the 
county of Kenrofs. 

Aged 103, Mrs. Annett, of Sawford, in 
Worceftérthire. 

The Rev. Edward Emily, Prebendary of 
Salifbury. 

At Tredegar, Monmouththire, John Mor- 
gan, Big. Member for the County. 
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Mrs. Day, reli&t of Thomas Day, Efq. 
of Anningiley, in Surrey; this lady fell a 
victim to conjugal affection, never having 
had a day’s health fince the death of her 
hufband, near three years ago; fhe pof- 
fefied a great and well cultivated under- 
ftanding, a moft amiable and benevolent 
difpofition, no one was more efteemed, re- 
fpected, and beloved by her friends when 
living, and none more unfeignedly lament- 
ed and regretted by them after death; in 
her the poor and unfortunate fuftain an ir. 
reparable lofs. 

Mrs. Creffet, of Shropfhire. 

The Hon. Mrs. Bentinck. 

Edward Moore, Efq. of the Hackney 
Coach Office. 

The Right Hon. Lady Glentworth. 

Marmaduke Peacock, Efq. of Clevehill, 
Ireland. 

Mrs. Macnamara, relict of James Mac- 
pamara, of Hamerfmith. 

At Grove, in Hertfordfhire, John Seare, 
Efq. 

At Newmarket, John Robinfon, well 
known on the Turf. 

Mifs E. Pratveil, of Woodford, Effex. 

Aged 77, Thomas Reid, Efq. late Affo- 
ciate of Lord Loughborough. 

Aged 78, the Rev. Dr. Hemington, 
Canon of Chrift Church. 

Aged 78, Ralph Schomberg, Efq. 

Aged 86, Mr. Tomkins, of Sermon-lane. 








BANKRUPTS. 

Samuel Hunter, of Pall-Mall, man’s 
mercer. Robert Stride, of Stockbridge, 
Southampton, dealer and chapman. Tho- 
mas Sweetland, of Exeter, baker. Wil- 
liam Dingle, of Exeter, cornfaétor. Na- 
thaniel Rimes and Richard Rimes, of Wap- 
ping-ftreet, fmiths. Richard Gerring, of 
Newport Market, Soho, butcher. Henry 
Hilton, of Southampton-ftreet, Covent- 
Garden, upholfterer. William Richardfon, 
of Primrofe-ftreet, London, weaver. Tho- 
mas Rees, of Charlotte-{ftreet, Surry, coal- 
merchant. Charles Bafham, of Norwich, 
tobacconift. Henry Ball, of Liverpool, 
flater. Elizabeth Jones and John Fars 
quhar Mac Crumin, of Bridge-ftreet, Weft- 
minfter, upholfterers. John Walfby, of 
Arundel-ftreet, Strand, mariner. Joha 
Marfhall, a prifoner in the caftle of York, 
corn dealer. Samuel Saunders, of Dudley, 
Worcetterfhire, wood {erew-maker. Tho- 
mas Harding, of Wenlock, innkeeper. Ben- 
jamin Bunn, of Dudley, Worcefterthire, 
butcher. John Mackenzie, of Manchefter, 
warehoufeman. James Dixon, late of Cal- 
dowgate, Cumberland, dyer. James Sted. 
man, of Langham, Suffolk, dealer and 
chapman. Richard Fielder, of Lombard- 
ftreet, London, and of Prince’s-freet, Ro- 
therhithe, throwfter. Richard Math, of 
St. George’s Fields, Southwark, cow- 
keeper. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY 
In Lonpon, for Juty, 1792, 
By Mr. W. Jones, Optician, Hotzogy, 


Height of the Barometer and Thermometer 
with Fahrenheit’s Scale, 





Barometer | Thermome-| 
Inches, and ter 
1ooth Parts. |Fahrenheit’s 








ae mee a4 | Weather 
313s] 21 2 
Sze §18; 2 July, 
oF l* y ~} I 
= oa read 792 








: 
| 


§7|29 62] 53 62) 59 |Showers 
66/29 66) 62 166 51 |Rain 
71/29 76) 61 [65] 52 {Ditto 
87/30 95] 59 [63] 54 Cloudy 
031/30 OO} §7 167) 57 {Ditto 
00/29 99} 59 |68) 56 jDitto 
98}29 98} 58 69) 67 [Fair 
93}29 go} 68 |72}) 64 |Rain 
89/29 80} 69 173) 65 {Ditto 
8529 76] 68 173] 64 |Ditto 
70129 68 69 175] 68 Cloudy 
63/29 74] 63 [61] 65 [Ditto 
66/29 75] 6t 163] 59 {Ditto 
71) 65 |62] 58 [Ditto 
91} 64 }61) 60 {Ditto 
80} 62 175} 60 [Fair 
83! 64 172] 62 [Ditto 
75| 64 168] 60 [Rain 
86) 62 |67] 60 [Ditto 
61] 63 |69} 58 |Ditto 
47} 62 167] 60 {Ditto 
80] 57 |67| 69 |Ditto 
85) 61 |66) 63 |Cloudy 
76} 63 167) 62 |Ditto 
41} 62 165! 69 |Fair 
60) 67 |72/ 64 |Ditto 
73) 69 '74° 68 |Ditto 
79| 65 69) 59 |Ditto 
75' 68 '74' sq |Rain 
29 " 60 62° 53 Ditto 


















































PRICES or CORN, 
For JUL Y, 1792. 


From 1 to 8..—From 8 to tee 


Ss id. Sa 
Wheat 39 oO 39 2 
Rye - 29 o 29 0 
Bar ley 25 0 24 8 
Oats- 17 17 $8 
Beans 29 g° oO 











